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“DRAWING IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS.” 
BY “ PEN.” 


It is now generally acknowledged that penmanship, instead of being 
a branch which we may neglect with impunity, is of ever increasing 
importance, and the teacher who trains his pupils to become good 
penmen, commands a better salary and greater respect of parents and 
scholars, than he who neglects that branch. But as it is still much 
neglected, especially in common schools and primaries (and that is the 
root of the evil), our commercial colleges take it up and their flourish- 
ing condition shows the appreciation of the work done there which 
ought to have been done in the school-room. Many a boy and girl, 
after leaving school, are sent by thoughtful parents to the commercial 
college to learn to write. We have this from parents who sent their 
children there to exchange their cramped, irregular scribble for the 
bold, beautiful hand of a commercial penman—and we are glad to add: 
many teachers feel their deficiency in this branch, and go there to 
learn. Excellent copy-books make it possible for every teacher to 
improve himself and pupils, and beautiful charts are furnished to the 
primaries by those who well know where the work ought to begin. 
No longer our weary little ones sit for hours with their arms folded, 
doing nothing but contracting habits of idleness, conceiving an invete- 
rate hatred of school, and planning mischief; they are furnished with 
slate and pencil, and before they have mastered the alphabet, they 
learn the mystic art of embodying sound in a visible form. How 
eagerly they study the copy, how neatly, often admirably, they transfer 
it to their slates, and how they vie with one another to write the “ best 
copy!” Many a child of seven writes a better hand than some of our 
prominent men whose early instructors were ignorant of the art of 
writing, or who neglected to insist on their pupils acquiring it. We 
need not cite “ H. G.” as a sample of this class—the majority of men 
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who may be termed “ pre-commercial collegists,” write more or less 
clumsily or at least carelessly. Of course there are exceptions, but 
they are by no means very common. 

If penmanship deserves and receives growing attention, we can see 
no reason why drawing should be so sadly neglected. We shall not 
adduce the chief arguments in favor of drawing, as that article on 
drawing, in your October number, has given some of the very best, 
and we could not do much more than repeat them. But we shali add 
afew words to some of the points mentioned. 1. “ At what age 
should children begin to draw? They cannot commence too early.” 
Yes, and here come the knotty points. Good teachers of penmanship 
and drawing do not often engage to teach in primaries and small coun- 
try schools, where they receive small wages and often lack the neces- 
sary implements of mechanical instruction; they cannot teach those 
branches to slateless scholars, or where there are no cards, copies and 
black boards. Their talents and ambition generally seek and find a 
wider (not nobler) field of usefulness. 

To supply one want, we now have those well-known charts that give 
the pupils of lazy or unskilled teachers a chance to learn the art of writ- 
ing “without a master,” and to conscientious and overworked teachers 
they furnish a means of discipline superior even to the Solomonic rod. 
By requiring the little, unemployed ones to copy them again and again, 
he keeps them busy in a useful and interesting manner, prevents the 
mischief which, according to the hymn, “‘the devil finds for idle hands 
to do,” and by the way, makes good penmen of those very little ones 
that are considered by so many teachers as “just sent to bother them, 
for what can a child of four or five years of age do but worry the 
teacher and disturb the older pupils?” One thing they can’t do—sit 
still and do nothing! But they can learn to think and talk correctly, 
to utter the sownds and names of letters and their simpler combina- 
tions, and above all, they can learn—and, oh, with what joy and eager- 
ness!—to write and draw! ‘Teachers, did you ever watch the eyes and 
hands of your pupils? If you did, you must have observed how well 
they understand the use of those wonderful mechanisms, how restlessly 
they employ them day after day, whether incited to do so or not, in 
good or evil. Now, a little child’s eye and hand are the same as your 
own in their construction, but they lack the facility of manipulation 
which your’s have acquired by dong practice, and to acquire just that 
facility is the little child’s proper aim and study. Its eyes are ever 
busy observing objects, their forms and properties. No sooner has it 
gained this knowledge than it endeavors to reproduce the vis:ble form, 
and to fix an idea concerning the object, by writing. This strong de- 
sire to imitate and visibly express what we see and think, forms a part 
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of our nature, and can no more be suppressed than the instinct of ani- 
mals can. It ought to be aided in its development, and so, instead of 
requiring those busy little hands to be folded, let them develop their 
innate skill and prepare themselves for the greater work of coming 
years. 

We have spoken of the charts that are used in primaries, etc., where 
they often take the teacher’s place in teaching the children not only to 
write, but to write well. Why not introduce charts on which the forms 
of familiar objects are given, which the pupils who are not old enough 
to be trusted with the usual drawing cards, may copy, thus laying a 
foundation for future instruction? Or is drawing less a means of dis- 
cipline than writing? We think not. But if anybody should be in- 
inclined to think that the small cards commonly used would do very well 
for the primary also, let him observe the following: 

1. The use of cards frequently causes the scholar to assume a bad 
position at his desk, especially if the latter is narrow and the school is 
crowded. 

2. Nearly every pupil will draw a different card, thus excluding criti- 
cism and comparison, and making the work of inspection by the teacher 
difficult. In writing, our best teachers require the whole class to write 
the same copy, in order to allow comparison, criticism, and illustrations 
on the black board. Every remark by the teacher benefits the whole 
class and saves time by avoiding tenfold repetitions at different times. 
Such class instruction secures a thorough drill in every particular pos- 
sible, aud makes the pupils careful and critical. The same law governs 
drawing, especially with beginners, and a series of well-executed draw- 
ing charts would make this class-drill easy and profitable, and would 
stand a much longer use than the loose drawing cards, thus saving money 
—which is an item with so many of those on whom our schools depend 
for improvements. One set would serve for several generations—and 
on that account the designs ought to be selected by our most experi- 
enced teachers, drawn by our best artists, and printed on the very best 
style on good paper. No matter how simple those designs, they must 
be perfect and truthful representations of real objects, so as to impress 
a correct picture on the mental vision and memory of the child, and so 
lead him to gain knowledge as he learns to draw. 

We would go a little beyond the points, angles and lines recom- 
mended by Mr. Barnard (see page 380 Wis. Journ. Ep.,) and teach 
even the primary a greater number of forms. If of 50 pupils, 45 do 
not learn to draw in an artistic manner, is instruction to be considered 
vain if five pupils profit by it and develop the germ of a future Dore, 
West or Powers? Would it be wise to oblige future artists to dwell 
on lines and angles for a couple of years, because the rest are less tal- 
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ented? The line of beauty is a curve, and our little art-students find 
it in the simplest outline of flower, fruit, leaf and bird. Again, lines 
and angles receive their true interest when they are used in construct- 
ing a house, gate or implement. Whoever doubts what we say, may 
try the experiment of teaching drawing to little children, as we have 
done for nearly ten years, and he will be willing to admit that nothing 
produces a greater love of nature than a close acquaintance with her 
forms, and the ability to reproduce them, and that little children are her 
enthusiastic disciples. 

2. There is a remark on the page cited above, which expresses our 
exact opinion: “ To the instructor it (drawing) gives the power of 
illustration, which is often the only available means of transmitting his 
ideas.” 

No doubt of that, but even in minor cases, it is the best definition a 
teacher can give, if he wishes it to be remembered. Once the word 
“fulcrum” occurred in a spelling lesson learned by young children, 
who, to make matters more difficult, were of foreign parentage and 
very circumscribed in their acquaintance with the English language 
and the world in general. To give a definition would have been sim- 
ply useless unless given in German, so we stepped to the blackboard 
and drew a lever, fu’crum and weight. <A gleam of intelligence lit up 
a few faces; but seeing others as blank as ever, we added the figure of 
a boy in the act of raising the weight. Now every face showed an 
entire comprehension of the matter; not only did those unpromising 
pupils explain the picture and show a tolerably good knowledge of the 
mechanical laws involved, but they also applied the proper names to 
the lever and weight. We now told them which part was called the 
fulcrum, and then dismissed the class. After recess we found a copy 
of our drawing on the blackboard on nearly every slate, and we confess 
that we were highly pleased. 

While we admit that children can learn to write and draw even 
though the teacher is a tyro in both arts, we maintain that the instruc- 
tor who draws and writes well himself, may become as great a public 
benefactor as he who teaches the sciences. Besides, it is quite a differ- 
ent thing whether he is necessarily confined to the use of his charts in 
teaching those branches, or whether he can draw an object correctly 
and under the observant eyes of his pupils, who of course learn more 
from seeing one drawing made than by making two themselves. 

Here we would also say that drawing is one of the very best allies of 
Natural History, and we think Mr. Beecher will agree with us when 
we say that girls (and boys too) who can draw bugs, spiders and snakes, 
will not only cease to fear(and torment) them, but seek to gain informa- 
tion regarding them. To them, a bird is not merely a bird, but a spar- 
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row, crow, robin, or a mocking-bird; a tree is to them something more 
than a plant—it is an oak, elm orcedar. And so with all other objects, 
from the straight line, to which a youngster adds a little round spot 
thus forming the simplest picture of a plummet, to the elaborate land- 
scape or figure. 

Drawing has many uses that ought to endear it to every teacher and 
parent. Let us mention a few; 

1. It practices the eye. * 

2. It aids memory. 

3. It imparts knowledge. 

4. It prevents a superficial examination of things, especially in na- 
ture. 

5. It prepares the pupil for many branches of art and industry which 
are now closed against many because they cannot draw. 

6. It aids the teacher in matters of discipline by preventing idleness 
from lack of occupation, or in weariness. 

%. It cultivates taste and a love of the beautiful, and 

8. It will pave the way for an art-epoch, when men and women will 
cease to consider money, fine clothes and the French ballet the ne-plus 
ultra of life and enjoyment; when they will seek to beautify their homes 
and schcols by works of art, and regard science as more necessary to 
themselves and their children than the Ledger and the fashion journals; 
when every house will have its library and pictures, and perhaps a bust; 
when our men will relinquish the cigar, (pipe and bottle, ahem!) and 
women the mirror, to seize the microscope! But we are growing quite 
dizzy in view of this prospective glory and therefore close for the 
present. 


A PLEA FOR A THOROUGH PREPARATION. 


BY MRS. C. W. ROBINSON. 


(Part of an Essay read before the Institute at Black River Falls, September 6, 1871. 


Childhood has little else than possibilities; but these are almost lim- 
itless. The little ones around us may become men and women, with 
hearts good, and true, and tender, with minds rich and active, and live 
happy lives, through which shall constantly flow the music of good 
deeds; or, strong of intellect, yet wanting principle, they may become 
very imps of wickedness and wretchedness; or, with hearts perverted, 
faculties undeveloped and minds run to waste, their lives may be mere 
child-lives, save that child-innocence has departed, and themselves mere 
cyphers in the sum of existence. And these after-lives, as we all well 
know, are almost wholly the result of early training. 
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And this childhood, with its wondrous possibilities, is placed in the 
teacher’s hands; and it is his, so far as a teacher’s influence can go, to 
say into what realities these possibilities shall be developed, and not 
one will hesitate to say that the aim of the true teacher is to develop 
the possibilities of the childhood into the realities of a noble manhood 
and womanhood. But this is no light task. Nothing can be accom- 
plished thoughtlessly. His aim must be kept constantly in view, even 
through all the wearisome daily details of the school-room. He must 
so instruct that the hearts of his pupils may be bettered, their minds 
enriched, and thus their lives rendered happier and more useful. 

Heart culture, then, must be first attended to, for no matter how 
brilliant the intellect may be, or how highly its powers may be culti- 
vated, if it is not balanced by right feeling and right motives, it is sure 
to be led astray. ‘To instill right principles into the hearts of his pu- 
pils should then be the teacher’s constant care. He need enter into no 
long and tiresome arguments to do this, nor in any manner usurp the 
work of the church or Sunday school. First, let him be himself what 
he would have them become, and the task is rendered easy. If they 
see in all his words and actions a strict regard for truth, and that he 
requires and expects the same of them, at the same time not placing in 
their way temptations to deceive, he will have no need to preach them 
long sermons on the subject. Just a little word, now and then, to help 
them sec the right, will do the work; and so of other things, but this 
seems most important. A love of truth and honor once firmly estab- 
lished, the other steps follow easily. With the “ word in season”— 
the little word that shall help them see the right, never forgotten or 
neglected—and, above all, teaching them to love right for right’s sake, 
and for love of Him who gave us hearts and minds and first told us 
what is right, the effort will not fail. 

In mental training, nothing short of a symmetrical development of 
all the faculties of the mind will answer, if we would attain this noble 
manhood and womanhood. The memory must be cultivated, and at 
the same time the mind stored with useful knowledge. And right here 
what a field opens up before us. Why! the little child has everything 
to learn, and he will be learning something; if not that which is useful, 
then something useless or hurtful; and it must be the teacher’s care, so 
far as his control extends, to choose what his pupils shall learn. And 
it is not enough that the proper text-books be placed in their hands. 
Children will learn to but little purpose from text-books alone; the 
details that are necessary to satisfy the childish curiosity are necessa- 
rily meagre in the book; but the bare facts are almost meaningless, and 
very tasteless to them; and, not understanding the necessity that after 
lite will bring for knowing these things, they will, if left to themselves, 
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be almost sure to leave them unlearned, or at least but half learned. 
But an interest must be awakened; their lessons rendered attractive ; 
the bare facts clothed for them in the charming details and descriptions 
their eager curiosity demands, and very much supplied from the teach- 
ers’ own resources. And when they tire of their monotonous tasks, 
and think them quite useless, as children are sure to do sometimes, 
charming glimpses can be given them from the vast fields of knowledge, 
as yet beyond their reach, and when they stretch out eager hands to 
grasp for more, the steps can be pointed out over which they must 
tread ere they can reach the coveted treasure. They can also be made 
to see the necessity of thorough present study, and an ambition can be 
aroused to master, soon and well, the first dull details of an education, 
that they may learn more of the beautiful and grand things of which 
their teacher tells them. 

All this must be done in a manner calculated to awaken thought in 
their minds, for unless they are taught to think for themselves, so as to 
make each acquirement a stepping stone to a new and greater one, all 
they have learned will be but so much dead capital that they have no 
power to use or increase. They need not be told, in so many words, 
that the useful and beautiful things they learn are but secondary to the 
development and strength of mind they acquire at the same time; but 
the teacher should so teach that this may be the case; in short, should 
teach his pupils to think. In order to do this, he must not do all the 
thinking for them; must not explain so fully and make all the difficult 
points so plain that there is no use for close application on their part, 
else they will soon learn to depend upon him altogether. Nor must he 
(a more common and greater fault) give too little explanation. Per- 
haps a pupil comes to him with something in his lesson he cannot un- 
derstand; he has studied it enough to see the gleaming of some beau- 
tiful thought just beyond his reach; a single word throwing light upon 
the obscurity or directing him into the right train of thought, or even 
a word of encouragement will be of countless benefit to him, not only 
in he.ping him over this difficulty, but still more, inciting him to study 
more closely in the next one he finds, for every intellectual treat gives 
the mind a greater relish for the next. But if he receives some half- 
way explanation, he goes to Ins seat unsatisfied and discouraged. He 
will not try next time and the result is most disastrous; not so much on 
account of this one failure as that this leads to another, and he acquires 
the habit of careless study, study without thought. * * * #* 

But how can one do the work of the successful teacher who is not 
properly qualified? From the little glimpse we have taken of this 
work we catch just an intimation of its magnitude, and almost wonder 
that the most thoroughly fitted should dare assume its responsibilities ; 
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but, upon looking around, how many we find eager to rush into the 
work, whose acquirements are taxed to the utmost to answer the exam- 
ination questions, and how insignificant a part do these cover of the 
qualifications necessary for one who would lead the helpless, ignorant 
child up to the noble man or woman. 

That teachers are not properly qualified, is, in a great measure, their 
own fault. So many rush into the work with no proper realization of 
its importance, having no thought of the necessity of any qualifications 
more than willenable them to secure a certificate, no thought of the 
fearful consequences that follow the imperfect training of so many young 
hearts and minds, and entering the school room with apparently no 
higher aim in view than to keep school until pay-day comes. 

But teachers are not alone to blame for the lowness of the standard . 
of teachers’ qualifications. When parents realize the error of trusting 
to unskilled hands so great a work as educating their children, and 
school boards learn that cheapness is not the most necessary qualifica- 
tion, then we may look for speedy reform among teachers themselves. 
But teachers shculd not wait for this; they should lead, rather than fol- 
low public opinior. Their own sense of right and justice, and an am- 
bition to do well whatever they undertake, should prompt them to 
occupy the highest possible ground in their profession. 

And, ladies, in these days when ‘“ Woman’s Rights” is everywhere 
agitated, this question of thoroughness possesses a peculiar interest 
us. In the teacher’s profession, we are acknowledged to have equal 
rights with our brothers, and we can, if we will, stand side by side with 
them. That in the majority of cases we do not, is altogether our own 
fault. They are more apt to take the rule that guides them in other em- 
ployments, and consider a thorough preparation for their work a matter 
of necessity, while we, so long taught the sufficiency of superficial at- 
tainments, do not see that necessity, and content ourselves with the 
least possible amount of preparation, and, as a matter of course, find 
ourselves outstripped in the race for success. To see that this is not 
necessarily the case we need only look at the many lady teachers who 
are acknowledged the equals, and even superiors, to those of the other 
sex. When we look for the secret of their success, we will always find 
that thoroughness of preparation and correctness of purpose character- 
ize them. Better, then, to search out why we are standing in the back- 
ground; better ourselves to remove the reasons when we can; ettber 
far, to show ourselves worthy to fill the positions already accorded us 
than to stand clamoring for more rights; better show in ourselves equal 
fitness for the work we now have, or, at least, equal willingness to thor- 
oughly fit ourselves, thus gaining equal ability to do it well, before we 
claim any more equal rights. 
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NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TEACHER, EDITED BY “ PEN.”—PART II. 


Juty, 186 .—I have been in school a week—long enough to become 
acquainted with the children and my work—let me try to fix on paper 
the impressions of this week and thus make a record of this new era 
in my life. With us teachers, schools are eras, sometimes epochs. 

Monday morning was glorious, so clear and sunny, and had I not 
been on my way to school I would gladly have exchanged the busy, 
stirring city for the pleasant walks of the park. Although I passed 
through the very hear. of the metropolis my thoughts were with the 
work that called me. I soon arrived at the place of my destination. 
It is a brown, frame building, situated on the corner lot near the Rock 
Island depot, and is known under the name of the Railroad Chapel. 
The locality is an unpromising one for a school. To the left is the de- 
pot with. its gang of loungers and runners, its deafening noise of 
arriving and departing trains, its yelling coachmen and crowds of peo- 
ple and dogs, all excited, noisy, and some loudly profane. To the 
right, across a narrow street, and right opposite, we are “ neighbored ” 
by a number of saloons, barber shops, hostelries and boarding houses, 
all more or less of doubtful appearance, both as to buildings and in- 
mates, as far as the latter are visible. In our rear we have a mixed 
neighborhood of foreigners of the lower and lowest classes; many are 
of African descent, more or less remote. The two streets on which the 
chapel is situated are narrow and filthy. What is a deep, black mud, 
in rainy weather, is a cloud of dust now, and as we are below the 
graded lots and streets near by, the heat is intense at midday. 

Truly, it is a dreary place for a school. Its play-ground is the 
street and depot, where old and young loafers fraternize with the 
children—or chase and beat them, as the case may be. But beaten, or 
chased, or pelted, the children always return to the depot, standing in 
the way of everybody, scouted and sworn at by the attendants, and 
driven off by a huge policeman who makes for them with a ferocious, 
“Get out, ye dogs, ye rascals!” 

When I walked up to the school-house the first morning, the children 
stood in double file, curiously eyeing the “the new teacher.” My 
“good morning, children,” was partly responded to, and then the 
whole crowd followed me into the building, where I found my colleague 
rocking on a chair and calmly smoking a cigar. He, (as well as all the 
boys,) had his hat on, nor did he remove it as he carelessly rose to 
exchange greetings with me. Mr. T. informed me that I was to teach 
the little ones in the morning and take his place in the main room 
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in the afternoon. The primary was a small hot room in the rear of the 
building. I immediately proceeded thither and opened the windows 
and the door to let out the stifling air, shut up since last Friday. The 
walls, windows and floor looked dirty, the furniture was bad and old- 
fashioned—a promoter of doctors and undertakers’ bills, of spinal dis- 
eases, goitre and consumption. God help the little ones who are thus 
crucified daily and hourly by stingy school-boards and blind parents. 

The room had evidently been swept by some one, but the dust was 
swept into a heap beside the door, and an old broom lay beside it. 
Dust also lay plentifully on the furniture, but no duster was visible. 

“ Who does the sweeping here?” I inquired of one of the children. 

‘¢T dunno; I guess the monitor does,” was the reply. 

** And who is the monitor?” 

“He was a big boy and belonged to the main school,” said one little 
girl. ‘“ He left when you were engaged.” 

“ And is there no duster here?” I asked. 

‘Oh yes, here it is,” said my little informant, flourishing a dirty rag 
that once had been a towel, but was now a combination of duster, ink- 
rag and black-board wiper. I hesitated to take the object presented, 
into my hand, but seeing nothing else available, I took it and com- 
menced dusting off the furniture. The children watched me curiously ; 
at last the little girl I had spoken to, and whose name was Lizzie (she 
is the daughter of my patron, the portly baker), came up to me and 
asked shyly, 

*‘ Shall I sweep out that dirt?” 

“Tf you please, Lizzie,” I replied. So she swept out the dirt ina 
very housewifely manner. Just then the bell rang, and oh, the noise 
that followed that signal! The children ran and jumped into their seats 
and banged their bcoks and slates upon the desks as I had never seen 
it done before. Lizzie dropped the broom where she stood and plumped 
into the first seat with a mien that proclaimed her as belonging to the 
“first scholars.” 

After the noise had subsided a little, I picked up the broom and 
asked where its place was. 

“Put it in the penance-corner,” said one child. 

**Penance-corner! What is that?” 

“ That’s the closet under the stairs, ma’am, where the bad children 
are put,” was the answer. ‘s 

I put the broom into the closet, which was partly filled with broken 
chairs and brooms and several bundles of kindling. A child: might 
manage to double up in the remaining space, and even breathe there 
for a while, but certainly not long. I could not help thinking of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta—indeed, to a little child the latter could not 
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have seemed more horrible than this dark, unwholesome closet, on a hot 
summer’s or a cold winter’s day. WhenI returned to my desk the 
last buzz of the noisy little crowd before me had subsided, and the 
children sat silent and expectant. No register had been kept before, 


' but as I was expected to prevent the usually irregular attendance, I 


had procured a record and now proceeded to enroll the pupils. There 
were sixty-five this first morning; on inquiring I found that a dozen or 
more of the regular pupils were absent and in their stead I had several 
interlopers—children who came from curiosity to see the new teacher 
of their little friends. 

I next examined the books, of which I found a great variety, nearly 
every child being provided with a different set. Thus [had five diferent 
primers in one class, and other readers in proportion. The majority 
had slates, or fragments of slates, but many were without pencils. The 
latter difficulty was soon overcome, as many were willing to lend from 
their abundance, and so we managed to be busily employed before 
recess arrived. 

I have always found it easy to keep Jittle children employed; they 
seem imbued with the true thirst for knowledge. It is also quite easy 
to overtax their strength and to ruin this finest of instruments, the in- 
fant mind, by a false ambition to produce prodigies of learning. Older 
scholars are less in danger of such perilous experiments; but the little 
ones seem to have a tempting adaptation for them. They are always 
anxious for action and ready for work. Those that I am teaching now, 
form no exception to this rule, and so the first forenoon passed quite 
pleasantly and without occasion for discipline, save a word now and 
then to one or the other whose thoughts wandered from the lesson. 
The children were evidently bent on making a favorable impression on 
me, and to exhibit proficiency of scholarship. I felt that whatever 
troubles might arise they would not come from this quarter, and I in- 
wardly resolved to spare no pains in making “pennance corner” a thing 
of the past. 


—_¢-p—______—_ 


SPELLING. 
BY A SUBSCRIBER. 


In the December number of the Journat Mr. C. H. Allen says, in 
the article on “ Spelling:” “It would seem that the result shows some- 
thing defective in our system of learning and teaching spelling.” Hav- 
ing been a school officer for some years, and having observed the way 
“* spelling ” is taught in our common country schools, it is my humble 
opinion that it is merely a waste of time and money. If teachers were 
compelled to have more written exercises it would create a vast im- 
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provement. Under the present system most of the time is occupied by 
oral spelling, and the majority of pupils forget how to spell a word 
within a few days after passing it. If all such lessons were written out, 
would it not leave a more lasting impression on their minds? 

Another great error is committed by teachers of little experience, and 
that is to crowd all the different branches taught in our common schools 
through ia one day; under this practice justice cannot be done to either. 
It might be different in graded schools, but in our common country 
schools, where pupils differ so much in age, which compels a teacher 
to have many clases, nothing is taught thoroughly. Why not take am- 
ple time for each branch taught, even if it should take all the school 
hours of one day? Please let us have something bearing on the above 
subject.— Monroe, December 15. 


Bap Spetrs.—Under this head we see a paragraph in many papers 
stating that at a recent convention of teachers in Orange county, N. Y., 
and also at other country conventions, a large number of words, some- 
thing like eighty out of a hundred, were misspelled. And the comment 
is that teachers ought to go to school again, and learn before they try to 
teach. Examples of the words are given, and it appears that the most 
of them are words not in common use, some of exclusively technical, 
and scarcely any of them such as would be wanted in ordinary writing. 
The word cachinnation is said to have been spelled in twenty different 
ways and in the right way by very few. 

Now this may all be true and yet the teachers may be good spellers 
and well fitted to be teachers. Such words the most of literary men 
would rarely if ever use, and when using, would consult a dic- 
tionary. The true test of good spelling would be rather to read 
aloud to a company a sentence from some standard author, and 
and let the hearers write the sentence, and them compare the result 
with the original. Good spelling is shown by writing a letter or an 
essay without error. It would surprise most people to be told how 
large a proportion of educated men and women make blunders in writ- 
ing their own language, and employing ouly the words of every day 


speech.— Observer. 
a 


Tuar good man, the late Father Taylor of Boston, had little knowl- 
edge of grammar. On one occasion, when entangled in the exuberance 
of his own speech, he had got quite astray; he stopped and said, 
“ Brethren, my nominative has lost its verb, and can’t find it; but ’m 
bound for the kingdom of heaven all the same!” 

A Newspaper anp A Binz in every house, and a good school in 


every district, are the principal supporters of virtue, morality and civil 
liberty —Lranklin. 
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PROPERTIES OF SQUARE NUMBERS. 
BY L. CAMPBELL. 


If A, B, C andD represent any numbers such that A?=B*—(C? 
and B—C=D, then C=B—D, ind this value of C, placed in the 
equation, A’=B’—C? gives A*’=B’—B(—D)’, from which we find 





A2?4+D? A?—D? 
B=~5p- ; consequently C=—; p> since C=B—D. 
sate (MHD (are) 
Hence A= | 2D J ( 3D)" . - (nm). 


If inthis equation we substitute for A and D any numbers what- 
evor; (A being greater or less than D), we shall have three square 
numbers, whole or fractional, one of which will be equal to the differ- 
ence of the other two. 

Place D=1, then equation (m) becomes 


9 A? +1)? A’— 1)? 
A? — i" 37 nia { e 2° J ‘3 a Z (in). 
Placing D=2, equation (m) becomes 
At44)7 (A2—4)? 
v= (fe) Ey ©. 


Now if A be an odd number, A?+1 and A*’—1 are even numbers, and 
therefore, divisible by 2. IfA bean even number, A’ is divisible by 4, and 
hence, A?+4and A? tipo dials by 4;consequently when A isan odd 


A?+1 At—1 4 
number —;-- and —;— are whole numbers; and, when A is an even 
ow ww 
o 


A?+4 A°’—4 
number —— and —— are whole nambers. Hence 


“To. (1) i old Eq. ( p) becomes 
When A= 1, V?= L?— 0? When A= 2, 2?= 2??— 0? 
A= 3,, 7a &-— & A= 4, ¥= 8— 3? 
A= 5, 5=13?—12 A= 6, @=10?— ?? 
A= 7%, P=25°—24 A= 8 8=17?—15? 
A= 9, 9=4i°—40? A=10, 10°=26°—24 
A=11, 11?=61°—60" A=12, 12°=37?—35* 
A=13, 137=85’—84’ A=14, .14°=50?—48? 

Ete., ete. Etc., ete. 


It is evident now that the square of any term in the series, 3, 5, 7, etc., 
is equal to the square of an odd number diminished by that of an even 
number; the square of any term in the series, 4, 8, 12, ete., is equal to 
the difference of the squares of two odd numbers, and the square of 
any term in the series, 6, 10, 14, etc., is equal to the difference of the 
squares of two even numbers. It will also be seen, that the square of 
any odd number, greater than unity, is equal to the difference of the 
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squares of two numbers whose difference = unity; and that the square 
of auy even number greater than 2 is equal to the difference of the 
squares of two numbers whose difference = 2. 

Since all numbers are either odd or even, the square of any whole 
number greater than 2 is, therefore, equal to the difference of the 
squares of two other numbers whose difference = 1 or 2. 

In the equation A’=B’—C’, A, B and C may be taken to represent 
the sides of a right angled triangle, and the sides A, B and C, may 
always be expressed in whole numbers by placing A=any whole num- 


A?+1 A?—1 244 
+", and C=* -) when A=an odd number; B=4 - 








ber, B= 


A?—4 
and C=—,—, when A=an even number. 


If in eq. (m) we assume D=0, the values B and C, expressed in that 
equation, become infinite, and therefore we have 
A?’= (infinity)’— (infinity )’; 
that is, when D=0, we have B=C=any quantity whatever, from zero 
to infinity, while A is constantly=0. 
Clearing eq. (m) of fractions, we obtain 
(2AD)?=(A’+ D*)?— (A?—D?*)’; 
and this equation, being true for all values of A and D, may be ex- 
pressed in whole numbers by substituting for A and D any whole num- 
bers whatever. For example: suppose A=7, and D=4, then (2 x 7 x 
4)°=(7+4*)’—(7?—4°)’, which gives 56°=65°—33°, When A=4, and 
D=7, we have 56?=65°—(—33’). 


+-> 


SOME THOUGHTS ON WOMAN. 
BY MRS. 8. C. SIRRINE, PLAINFIELD, WAUSHARA CO. 


Woman was created for companionship; to move in a sphere of high 
responsibilities; to smooth the rusticities of man, and give the polish 
of refinement to civil society. Female education and female influence, 
therefore, are interwoven with all the domestic sociabilities of every 
family, are intermingled with, and give the sweetest relish to every cup 
of human happiness. 

The history of all ages has shown conclusively, that the proper edu- 
cation of females, is inseparably connected with all those refinements 
of rational intercourse which characterize good society; and experi- 
ence has long since settled the question, that these refinements have 
their origin, and receive their perfection from high mental and moral 
culture, existing in the female portion of every community. 

Their influence, although not obtrusive, is, nevertheless, all pervad- 
ing, and strongly resembles a kind of secret inspiration, which moves 
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silently, permeating the great mass of mind, and giving direction to the 
broad current of popular sentiment. 


—_——_+-»—_____ 


GAS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
BY MRS. F. B. MCINTYRE, GENEVA. 


Here, as in other places, the proper use of this gift of nature will do 
much towards turning the darkness of the night into glorious day. 

At the commencement of a new year or term, most schools are fur- 
nished with a generous supply of the article, but we notice a sort of 
prodigality in its use against which wehereby protest. On these occa- 
sions the enthusiastic teacher comes before his pupils with soul thrilled 
with noble aspirations, full of plans, systems and projects concerning 
the work before them. ‘ Opening remarks” diffuse these sentiments 
through the school, both en masse and in detail. If they fall upon a 
school where this sort of introduction is something new, they fall on 
believing hearts—they cast an eye of faith into the future and see the 
definite fulfillment of all these fine plans. 

But wien similar remarks are a common luxury—having been lis- 
tened to repeatedly, they are quite slow to believe fully—and slyly 
exhange glances, which being interpreted, read—gas. They pass to 
their several homes repeating—* Teacher says thus and so; and so and 
thus,” and the parents echo—gas. 

They are right, It is gas. But of a nature that has power to ele- 
vate and expand; provided, that the teacher retains these better 
thoughts and aims in the secret chambers of the soul, until they work 
a leaven through the whole. 

Then the uttered words fall on the impressive minds of youth, not— 
in vain. They are gas, really, in the sense of being light-givers—but he 
must needs be careful to use light only where real darkness exists. No 
gain results from pouring forth explanation and illustration, continued 
and repeated, where there is no real need or desire, or in the place of 
the pupil’s own labor; for this is only a wasteful burning of gas in the 
daytime. Hence, we urge that among many subjects for consideration 
this should find place; viz., “ How to utilize gas?” 


Goop Rurrs nor Surricient.—One may study all the best author- 
ities—even to the regulations of the “ Boston schools,”—may cull from 
all the State Superintendents’ Reports, and really secure the cxcel- 
lencies of all the excellent, yet, even then, good teacher, your good 
* Rules” will not execute themselves. Not a bit of it. Your own 
personal energy must act through them in never ceasing, but ever 
loving watchfulness, in order to gain the desired result.—J0. 
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EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
BY REV. B. G. NORTHROP. 


A visit to over a hundred schools in the different Cantons has greatly 
enhanced my appreciation of the Swiss system of public instruction. 
The Swiss are a progressive people, and their excellent educational sys- 
tem is both the evidence and cause of general advancement. It con- 
tains some features worthy of imitation in America. The schools are 
supported by the State, free to all, well attended and highly prized by 
the people. In the studies of Geography and Arithmetic, their methods 
are inferior to ours. But in Language-exercises, History and Drawing, 
they greatly excel. The mastery of the mother tongue is the first aim. 
The culture of the expressive faculties is made very prominent. They 
justly regard language as not only the medium of thought, but the 
chief agent in cultivating the memory and taste. The disciplinary tn- 
fluence of language study is kept in view. To talk well is held to be a 
nobie art. The daily school duties aim at this grand attainment. 
Choice collections of poetry and prose are committed and related almost 
daily. Starting early, the memory is trained to commit with surprising 
facility. I have been greatly pleased with the recitations of poetry by 
young pupils,—long passages being given without hesitation or mistake. 

The fact that there are three races in Switzerland—German, French 
and Italian, and that these three languages are spoken in the Federal 
Assembly as well as in commercial intercourse, gives a practical inter- 
est to the study of the modern languages. Besides one’s vernacular, 
the study of French or German is regiired in the schools, and is begun 
atatender age. The faculty of language is early developed. Under 
ten cr twelve years, is the memorial age for words and their forms. 
Beginning at the right age, the Swiss youth make most rapid and thor- 
ough progress in modern languages. The Classics are also commenced 
early, and great proficiency is the result. In the study of any new lan- 
guage, the pen is ever in hand, and there is constant practice in ex- 
pressing thought in that language. One’s proficiency is measured by 
his ability to convey his ideas in a new tongue. I commend this prac- 
tice to our teachers. 

History, too much neglected in America, is here made a most attract- 
ive and prominent study. This land is classic. Vestiges of Roman 
rule and works abound, and memorials of battles and sieges in later 
times, stimulate inquiry. The school building itself is often historic. 
Ihave inspected the College and Academy founded by Calvin more 
than three hundred years ago, sat in the pulpit chair occupied by him, 
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heard recitations and lectures in the very rooms where he taught, and 
with which are associated the names of John Knox, Necker, Sismondi, 
Albert Gallatin and a host of eminent men of Europe, for Geneva was 
the educational center where Protestant young men from England, 
France and Germany were educated for nearly two centuries after the 
Reformation. Though with one exception, the smallest Canton in 
Switzerland, no place of its size in modern times has exerted so wide 
spread and happy an influence both intellectual and religious. Among 
the ruling minds of the present day, Count Bismark is named as one 
who was educated in part here. Such memories awaken an historic 
spirit in the schools. Still more their monuments, walls, towers, ruins 
and relics, their fountains adorned with historic emblems, their heroes 
and benefactors enshrined in storied marble, their hard won victories 
recorded in bronze, their archeological museum and library, with the 
manuscripts of Luther, Calvin, Beza, Melancthon and others, foster an 
interest in the past. 

The Swiss schools also excel in drawing. They understand both its 
practical bearing and relation to general culture. Their skilled mechan- 
ics apply the art in drafting plans, forming decorative designs, and ex- 
ecuting all nice work. They say that not the architect, builder, machinist 
and inventor only must “draw,” but that any craftsman, skilled in de- 
sign, makes a better workman whatever may be his trade. The world 
now pays substantial tribute to Switzerland for the exquisite taste dis- 
played in the decorative arts, in their unequaled wood carvings, their 
beautiful designs and chasings in gold and silver, their watches and 
music boxes, their silks and ribbons and their patterns for embroidery, 
and for their extensive printing and dyeing manufactories. In the in- 
dustrial schools, special instruction is given in ornamental drawing, 
molding and designing. In the girls’ schools, needle work is taught 
to all. 

The Swiss believe in the dignity of labor, in the system of appren- 
ticeship, and the thorough mastery of some trade. The theory that 
labor is menial, and that the tools of a trade are badges of servility is 
foreign to them. They are ingenious and industrious. They have 
learned that ignorance means waste and weakness, that education is 
economy, that brains help the hands in all work, multiplying both the 
value and productive power of mere muscle. In this direction the 
Polytechnic Institute at Zurich is doing a noble work. It is already de- 
servedly the pride of the nation, is liberally supported by the Govern- 
ment, and has a very large and able corps of Professors and 600 stu- 
dents. Its celebrity has attracted many students from other lands. 
England has nothing equal to it. Indignant that his own country 


should so neglect both popular and technical education, J. Scott Russel 
2—[Vot. IIl.—-No. 1.] 
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says: “The contrast between England and Switzerland is this: Eng- 
land spends more than five times as much on pauperism and crime as 
she does on education, and Switzerland spends seven times as much on 
education as she does on paupers and crime.” 


———~-p—____ 


THE ROT IN LITERATURE. 


Good, honest old Anglo-Saxon literature has never been so seriously 
threatened with a decay as at the present moment. The heart of a lit- 
erature is its moral purity. The present disease attacks the core. 

In the rude days of Chaucer there was sensuality in literature; but 
it was rough and repulsive. Licentiousness was depicted by Chaucer, 
as was everything else that came in his way; but the picture was faith- 
ful to life, and if the poet did not moralize a great deal directly, he was 
on the whole a most healthy poet, greatly in advance of his times—a 
fresh breeze blowing away cobwebs and letting intruths. He portray- 
ed the ‘ Wif of Bath’—and others like her—but he drew them without 
the softening of a line, and he put Constance and Grisilde, women of 
ideal purity, alongside them. 

Whatever of impurity we have had heretofore, has been foreign. 
After the restoration, literature shared in the general debauchery im- 
ported from France, and poets wrote moral essays in the morning and 
lewd songs at night. But their wickedness had the elements of its 
own cure within it, for it was open and undisguised. Pope and his 
fellows were vicious, but they did not affect to gild their vice with 
the pure gold of true feeling. The Gentleman’s Magazine published 
things that would now be consigned to papers which give themselves 
over wholly to obscenity. But this impurity in the literature of a 
hundred and fifty years ago, was the rude, undisguised, unembellished 
impurity of the time, an impurity which went out of literature when it 
went out of conversation. Byron’s wickedness was his own, and per- 
haps the very monstrousness of his own character and the forlorn miser- 
ableness of his life were the best possible antidotes to his sensuality. 

It taxes the strength of the English tongue to fitly characterize the 
present disease of our English literature. It is a foul rot carefully 
hidden. It is a fatal decay flushing the cheek as in health. It does 
not express itself in those honest old Saxon words which gave bad 

things ugly names. It is a sensuality so refined that one can not just 
mark its limitations; coarseness buried in refinement, decked with the 
images of poetry, and walking most delicately. It is the lowest 
animality counterfeiting the highest and purest feelings of humanity. 
It is Lucifer coming up out of the perdition of sensualism, and claiming 
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to be the Gabriel of love that stands evermore before the face of God 


n heaven. 
In England the unregulated muse of Swinburne, scattering epithets 


that hide beneath their graceful exterior the seeds of infection, is per- 
haps the head and front of this offending. But Dante Rossetti, with 
his real strength of intellect and his rich, oriental picturesqueness of 
description, his clear poetic vision, is far more dangerous. In him, 
what should be the warm flush and ruddy glow of health is the hot 
fever of passion. And these two poets are so gifted, and so bolstered 
by their association with “ the Browning school,” that their influence 
is likely to be most pernicious. They captivate every reader who has 
imagination—it is only the cool after-thought of a person of discrimi- 
nation that is able to detect the hot unhealthfulness of them. God has 
set a great gulf between a high and pure love and a low and sensual 
lust; but with the new school of poets this is airily bridged or wholly 
abolished, and heaven and hell live in friendly contiguity. 

On our own side of the water we have not wanted for offenders. 
The most innocuous of these, doubtless, is Walt Whitman; for the 
hideousness of the external form of his poetic joltings would be an ef- 
fectual antidote to their popularity, even if they had unquestioned 
merit. We are sorry that we can not wholly exempt so great a favor- 
ite and so real a genius as Mr. Bret Harte from this condemnation. 
That women of shameful life are not without good traits is a fact shown 
in the gospels themselves: but is it the work of literature to idealize 
their lives? We have a genuine admiration for much that John Hay 
has written. But can he not write a letter from a burnt city without 
hiding the incendiary fire of Swinburne-ism in his rhetoric, and thus 
using the columns of a great paper to sow the seeds of obscene imag- 
inings? There are metaphors in his glowing and eloquent letters from 
the ruins of Chicago which could never have gained entrance to the 
pages of the Zribune it they were written in plain English or by a less 


adroit hand. 
We are not prudish. Prudery and pruriency are near of kin. If 


speech were plainer, it would be purer. But. literary criticism should 
make moral purity the very first canon. He that poisons literature 
poisons the fountain of life. Let not that man be praised who defiles 
the thoughts and soils the hearts of his readers. A wonderful display 
of pyrotechnics would not receive much commendation if it threaténed 
the whole city with destruction. It is idle to talk about the genius of 
Swinburne or Rossetti or Charles Reade. So much the worse. If they 
threaten the purity and healthfulness of Anglo-Saxon thought or feel- 
ing, away with them. We had better live an age without a single 
great writer, than to have a race of authors who will make English and 
American life what the life of Paris is to-day —Hearth and Home. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. Gereke, principal of a noted English German school in this city, 
has an elaborate plan for the remodeling of the public schools, and as 
he is put forward as the representative of the German literati of New 
York in this respect, his plans are worthy of careful consideration. His 
ideas, in brief, are as follows: the whole nation should codperate for 
the establishment of a thorough system of instruction, from universi- 
ties to kinder-gartens. This system should be so thorough that it 
would rapidly absorb all of the liberally endowed private educational 
institutions. The steadily increasing number of private schools in this 
country proves that the results of the free schools are as yet far behind 
those of public schools in other countries, which, although not free, 
have almost entirely overcome the competition of private institutions. 
The German nation owes its rescue from the moral, social and political 
decay which a century ago had made it the object of a general derision 
and contempt, to the mental labors of her great teachers, poets and 
philosophers, and to her schools. The establishment of free high 
schools is of much more importance than that of free military schools. 
A comparison between New York and Berlin shows how poorly sup- 
plied the former is in this respect. There are at Berlin, connected with 
the University, aseminary for teachers in the high schools, two Normal 
schools for male and female teachers in primary and intermediate 
schools, 15 high schools, and a Polytechnic Institute. 

Among other faults found in the schools of this country by Mr. 
Gereke is the great preponderence of female over male teachers, which 
is a proof that the profession is not sufficiently paid. It is shown by 
the recent annual report that in the year of its issue there were in this 
city 2,030 female and only 176 male teachers. Again, the irregular 
attendance and unequal distribution of scholars, resulting in over- 
crowded classes, are very palpable defects, especially in the primary 
schools. In the report last mentioned, the average regular attendance 
was only 40 per cent. in the primary schools, in the grammar schools 
less than 50 per cent., and even in the Normal schools only 40 per cent. 
In one primary school, 736 children were taught by 10 teachers; 305 
of them in the higher classes had eight teachers, and 431 were under 
the youngest two, one of these teaching 269. The average in the lowest 
classes was 160. No wonder parents get so discouraged that the great- 
er part of the children sent to the primaries never go beyond them. 

The following is a summary of the German plan offered by Mr. Ge- 
reke: 1. The public schools of all grades-to be free. 2. Education 
obligatory from the 7th to 14th year. 3. Religious instruction to be 
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excluded. 4. Regulations to be enacted for absorption (voluntary) of 
all other schools, 5. Only regular public schools to have a claim on 
the school fund. 6. No class to contain over 50 pupils. 7. All schools 
to be subject to the school law. 

This plan further proposes to connect a Normal school with every 
high school, and a Normal school for high school teachers with the 
State University. Then they would have every school district contain 
a High school and a Normal school, which would oblige, in some parts 
of New York even, the placing of several counties in one district. The 
teachers would all be given a legal right, as in Switzerland, to a par- 
ticipation in the general administration of the schools, even in the 
choice of Boards of Education; they would be organized into district 
and sub-district conferences, and would have the right of petition and 
complaint.—WV. Y. Tribune. 
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OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 


Q. Has a school board a right to contract with a teacher to teaca 
every other Saturday? 

A. It has; the law is operative in regard to Saturday, and in requir- 
ing that 22 days shall be considered as a teacher’s month, only where the 
contract is silent on those points. 

Q. Can a town adopt the town system a second time? 

A. There is nothing in the letter or spirit of the law that forbids 
this. On the contrary, it is to be hoped no town will give up trying to 
take this great step forward. 

Q. Can the town system be adopted at a special town meeting? 

A. The phraseology of the law is somewhat obscure, but taken in 
connection with the provisions of sections 16,17 and 18 of chapter 15 of 
the Revised Statutes, it must be held that the Legislature did not in- 
tend that a vote should be taken onthe question at any other time than 
at the spring and fall elections. 

Q. Would a request for a special district meeting signed by the di- 
rector and treasurer and three others, legal voters, be a legal request? 

A. The director and treasurer have the same general rights as other 
voters, and may therefore be two of the five requesting the meeting to 
be called. 

Q. Is a district treasurer entitled, by law, to a percentage on a dis- 
trict tax collected by him, under the provisions of section 64, etc.? 

A. There is no provision of law under which he can claim a per 
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centage for the collection. The Legislature has made no. provision for 
compensating school district officers for their services. 

Q. Is aschool kept in a building not standing within the limits of 
the district a legal school? 

A. It is presumed that the school house, will, as a matter of course, 
be conveniently located somewhere in the district ; but while waiting, 
for instance for a school house to be built, a school would not be illegal 
because in a building outside of the limits of the district. It might, 
for the time being, be the only place that could be obtained. 

Q. In levying aschool tax upon a new town, which has never re- 
ceived school money from the State, by what rule must the county 
board be governed? 

A. Section 54, of chapter 18 of the Revised Statutes, requires “the 
same per centage or proportionable amount of taxes for the support of 
common schools therein, as shall be required to be raised for that pur- 
pose in other towns in the county.” 

@. In case a district instructs the board to admit no non-resident 
children to the school except on payment of tuition, what shall be done 
if a man moves his family into the district with the avowed purpose of 
getting the benefit of the school for the winter, but intending to move 
back to his farm, in another district, in the spring, and yet insists upon 
sending his children to school without paying anything? 

In such a case no change of legal residence is effected. The children 
belong to the district where the man’s legal residence is; and if they 
persist in coming to school, without the payment of tuition and the 
consent of the board, the board is justified in forbidding them to attend 
and in directing the teacher to give them no instruction if they come. 
As an act of courtesy or kindness, a district may authorize the admis- 
sion of non-resident children to the school, with or without the pay- 
ment of the tuition, if the school is not crowded, but when a district, 
at considerable expense, has established and maintains a superior school, 
itfis quite right to resist the crowding into it of pupils who belong be- 
long elsewhere, unless payment is made for their tuition. 

Q. Is a teacher under obligations to give instruction to pupils over 
twenty years of age, or to those coming from other districts, without 
extra compensation? 

A. It is the general duty of the teacher to give instruction to all 
who have a right to attend the school. This right belongs not only to 
the children of school age legally resident in the district, but to per- 
sons over twenty years of age, and non resident pupils; y ovided, they 
have been admitted to the privileges of the school, by the board, under 
sub-section eleventh, of section 19 of the school law. Of course no 
misrepresentation should be made to the teacher on this point, but he 
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snould be sharp enough to look out for all these things beforehand; and 
it is wise to have all contingencies provided for in the contract, which 
will prevent unpleasant misunderstandings. 

Q. In case two districts are extinguished and consolidated into one, 
what disposition is to be made of the property? 

A. This case is sufficiently covered by section 16 of the School Law. 
The Supervisors will dispose of the property as there provided, first 
clearing off the indebtedness, if any, of each district, with the avails coming 
into their hands. The rest will go into the treasury of the new district. 
The section contemplates, however, that the usual mode of procedure 
will be to disorganize one of the districts by attaching it to the other. 

Q. Is the study of the “ constitutions” to be enforced in school the 
same as other branches? 

A. The law provides that they shall be “ taught in all the common 
schools of the State,” and must be understood in the same sense as 
section fifty-five of the Code, which requires orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, etc., to be taught. The State has provided 
a few copies of the “ Constitutions ” for the use of each district that 
applies for them, but the law referred to does not require that these 
books shall be obtained and used, nor that all or any of the pupils 
shall stndy them. The subject must be taught, and this book, or 
some other, will be needed as a text, if a text book is used. A compe- 
tent teacher may impart instruction by means of oral lectures, or famil- 
iar talks, not only to the older pupils but to the whole school. In the 
summer schools, where attended by none but younger children, the 
subject will hardly be taught at all, except as the teacher may be able 
to do so something in the oral way. 

Q. Has a teacher a legal right to make and enforce the rule that the 
scholars shall “* write compositions ?” 

A. Inthe matter of rules, it is best for the teacher to act under 
section fifty-two—that is, have his rules sanctioned by the board. It 
is of course legal to enforce the rule of writing compositions, if the 
rule has been legally established. In fact the exercises of any school 
may be considered as grossly defective, if every scholar who can write, 
and put words together, is not required to do it. But then it need not 
be called “ writing compositions.” The pupils may constantly be doing 
this, as a part of their exercises, in almost every branch, and yet never 
suspect it. 

Q. Can the voters of a district, at an annual or special meeting, fix 
the wages per week or month to be paid to the teacher? 

A. They cannot; this matter rests with the board to determine. 
The district indirectly controls the board by the amount of school-tax 
voted. 
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Q. Cana school-district, if dissatisfied with the teacher, discharge 
him by a vote to‘that effect, at a special mecting? 

A. The district has no power to hire or discharge a teacher. This 
matter rests with the board. 

Q. What action can be taken, if a school board employs an unquali- 
fied teacher? 

A. This contingency is met by Section 136 of the School Law, which 
provides that “ any clerk who shall draw an order upon the treasurer 
for the payment of wages of a teacher, not legally qualified, or for any 
other purpose not authorized by law, and every director who shall 
countersign such order, shall be liable to affine of not less than twenty 
nor more than. one hundred dollars; and any elector may prosecute for 
the use and benefit of such district, for the recovery of the fine pre- 
scribed in this section.” 


Q. Is it proper for a county superintendent to annul a teacher’s cer- | 


tificate for neglect of duty—he being, perhaps, a physician, and leaving 
school to visit patients, or a lawyer, and going out to counsel with 
clients? 

A. This is a matter for the board employing the teacher to regulate. 
If he thus fails to fulfill his part of the contract he should be discharged, 

Q. Would a county superintendent be justified in refusing a new 
certificate to a teacher who had previously neglected his duty ? 

A. Not unless he was prepared to show the neglect to be of such a 
nature as to amount to a want of moral character. 

Q. Is acertificate which merely states that the holder is qualified 
and authorized to teach in a certain town, valid? 

A. A school board would be justified in requiring that the certifi- 
cate shall show the branches in which the applicant has been examined, 
and,his relative attainments in each, as the law directs; but it is proba- 
ble that if hired under a certificate defective in these points, the teacher 
couldnevertheless recover his wages. 

Q. If the town supervisors form a new district from an old one, 
and the alteration is not accepted by the board of the old district (as 
per section 11,) is the division of the property postponed three months 
by such non-acceptance ? 

A. Yes, because all things remain in statu quo until the alteration 
takes effect. 

Q. What is to be done with a dictionary belonging to a disorganized 
district? 

A. The dictionary is to be treated like other “ property ” belong- 
ing to the district, as provided for in section 16. It may be “ grant- 
ed” to any one of the districts to which the disorganized district is at- 
tached, or it may be sold, and the avails go into the proceeds which are 
to pay the debts or to be distributed. 
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Editorial Miscellain. 


Gditorial AMMiscellany. 


THE NEW YEAR AND NEW VOLUME. 

In order to include the proceedings of the Educational Conventions, held at the 
close of the old year, we have delayed the first issue of the New Volume a few 
days, but not so long as to forbid us to send out a New Year’s greeting to all our 
readers and friends. Instead of multiplying words, we will simply say that we 
have entered upon a year, in which more than ever, work needs t> be done. Our 
State is rapidly expanding, and no need is more imperative than that all concerned 
in the work of education put their shoulder to the wheel, in an unselfish, united 
and vigorous effort to liftit up and move it forward. So feras the JocRNAL oF ED- 
UCATION is concerned, we mean that it shall do its part; but that it may properly 
perform its mission, it needs the assistance of our friends. The two things that 
materiaily help a periodical of this nature, are good, practical articles, from the 
pens of experienced teachers, and a good subscription list—paid up. 

To make room for the proceedings above mentioned, and not exclude our usual 
variety, eight pages extra are given in this number-—as our friends will please take 


note. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


The LApres HAuu of the State University, was opened with appropriate exer- 
cises, Tuesday December 21, 1871. The building is a substantial and commodious 
structure, capable of accomodating nearly a hundred young ladies. The rooms 
are handsomely furnished at a low cost. In spite of the cold weather a large num- 
ber of citizens and patrons from abroad visited the building, and expressed them- 
selves highly pleased with its arrangements. 

The building of this structure inaugurates a new era in the educational history of 
the State. Hereafter our young women are to have equal facilities with the young 
men, and in some respects better than they—in the acquisition of a broad and 
thorough culture. The Board of Regents, President Twombly and the Faculty and 
the whole people of the State have reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
present state of things. No better place for the education of young jadies can be 
found than in the Halls of the Wisconsin University. 

TnE HELP OF THE LADIEs.—Appropos of the opening of the new Female Col- 
lege building, we would have our readers take note that most of the original articles 
inthis number are from the pens of our lady correspondents. We take this asa good 
omen, and feel assured that the state will be repaid many fold for all it expends 
in affording the gentler sex the advantages of superior education. 


GOVERNOR FAIRCHILD. 

As will be seen elsewhere, the Principals’ Association passed, unanimously and 
most heartily, resolutions expressive of their thanks to Gov. Farrcuip for his 
courtesy to them and for his deep and abiding interest in the cause of education, 
A record of which any public officer may be proud, has been the record of the Gove 
ernor, especially as regards the advancement of our educational system. Under 
his administration some of the most important measures have been devised and 
consummated to render that system e liz.ent and enduring. Among these are the 
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setting apart of our magnificent Normal School Fund, the reorganization of the 
Wisconsin University and the admission of women to equal privileges within its 
halls. The good will and good wishes of all concerned in our educational work, 
will follow Governor FAIRCHILD into his retirement to private life, and attend him 
in any post of honor or usefulness which he may occupy in the future. 





THE CONVENTIONS. 

We give up a large portion of our editorial pages to the proceedings of the joint 
gatherings of Principals and Superintendents. As will be seen, the work was in 
the right direction, contemplating more unity and efficiency in our educational 
matters, and aiming to supply our most pressing wants. The Convention exhib- 
ited a becoming spirit of prudence, in the advocacy of radical changes. The ex- 
perience of other States has shown that we must “make haste slowly,” in order 
to advance securely. We commend our readers to the proceedings themselves for 
a knowledge of what was done. 

In future numbers, we shall endeavor to discuss the more important matiers 
which came under consideration, and hope that others will do the same. We al- 
ready have promise of several articles, from prominent educators. 





WISCONSIN PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Maptson, December 27, 1871. 
The second annual session of the Wisconsin Principals’ Association commenced 
in the office of the State Superintendent this morning. 
The following members amswered to their names: 


G. 8S. Albee, Oshkosh. Geo. Beck, Platteville. 

R. Graham, Oshkosh. B. M. Reynolds, Madison. 
J. K. Purdy, Fort Atkinson. H. H. Drury, Fond du Lac. 
W. A. De La Matyr, Elkhorn. W. F. Bundy, Sauk City. 
J. N. Stewart, Waukesha. C. F. Viebahn, Sauk City. 
Mrs. I. N. Stewart, Waukesha. A. Brown, Ironton. 

T. C. Camberlin, Whitewater. E. Marsh, Waterloo. 

A. Salisbury, Brodhead. O. Arey, Whitewater. 

A. F. North, Pewaukee. J.Q. Emery, Grand Rapids. 
G. M. Bowen, Jefferson. A. L. Williams, Jefferson. 
C. H. Allen, Madison. A. Earthman, Reedsburg. 


After prayer by State Superintendent Fallows, Prof. G. S. Albee epened the 
pra) ) I 
meeting in a few appropriate remarks. 

The reports of the committees appointed at the last session being called for, A. 
Earthman submitted the following: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of Uniformity of School Re- 
ports, beg leave to report the following rules for the guidance of Principals in pre- 
paring School Statistics for publication. These rules are the same that have been 
adopted by the principals of Illinois: 

1. Every pupil, upon entering the school, prepared with books and other requi- 
sites for performing his work, shall be enrolled as a member of the school, and 
the record of every pupil so enrolled shall be preserved, and enter into, and form 
a part of the record of the school, whether he be a member for one day, for one 
week, or for one entire term. 

2. Every pupil who shall have beeen in attendance during half or more than 
half of a given session, shall be accounted present for that session; otherwise he 
shall be accounted absent. 

3. The name of any pupil who shall have been absent five consecutive days for 
sickness, shall be dropped from the rol]; and the name of any one who shall have 
been absent for three consecutive days, shall be dropped from the roll, as soon as 
the teacher has positive knowledge that he has left and does not intend to return. 
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4. No record of attendance shall be kept for any half day, unless the schools 
shall have been in session for at least one-haif of the half day. 

5. Any pupil that shall be absent from the school-room at a definite time, previ- 
ously fixed for the beginning of the session, shall be marked tardy; except in case 
where a pupil, after having been present in the school-room, shall be sent by the 
teacher into other parts of the school building or upon the school premises, to 
attend to business connected with the school. 

6. The average number belonging shall be found by dividing the whole number 
of days of membership by the number of days of school. 

7%. The average daily attendance shall be found by dividing the whole number 
of days present by the number of days of school. 

8. The per cent. of attendance shall be found by dividing one hundred times the 
average daily attendance by the average number belonging. 

A. EARTHMAN, 

J. K. Purpy, 

J. C. PICKARD, 
Commitice. 

After a somewhat lengthy discussion, by Messrs. Arey, Salisbury, Graham, 
DeLaMatyr, Reynolds, Stewart, and North, the above report was ordered printed 
for distribution among the members, to be taken up again ata subsequent session. 

The subject of school statistics was discussed at some length, and finally re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of Messrs. Arey, Graham and Purdy, said com- 
mittee to report at a subsequent session. 

Adjourned to 2 P. M. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

State Supt. Fattows made the following report upon the Institute and Normal 


work of the State: 

Your committee to whom the subject: “ What traiging will best fit the teacher 
for his work?” was referred respectfully report: Thatin their judgment a thorough 
course of instruction in our Normal Schools would give the training necessary to 
fit the teacher for his work. They believe that the Normal Schools of Wisconsin, 
in the curriculum of study laid down down, and in the methods of instruction pur- 
sued, afford the best facilities for securing this training, that can be found in our 
midst. As it is the fact, however, that comparatively few persons pursue the full 
course, your committee are of the opinion that provision must be made, for giving 
the best training possible in the circumstances, to teachers, by means of Institutes, 
of a few weeks duration, held in connection with these schools As our Normal 
Schools are yet few in number, and somewhat limited in their influence, your com- 
mittee believe that Normal Institutes of several weeks in length, are at present, 
an actual necessity, in places remote from the Normal Schools. The reports of the 
results already secured through the influence of these Institutes, are of the most 
gratifying character. They hope for still betier results another year, from the ex- 
perience of the past; from the awakenedlenthusiasm displayed, and from the inten- 
tions expressed for the future, by all interested in their working. A greater uni- 
formity in the course of study and methods of teaching can hereafter be secured. 

Your committee further believe that it should be the settled policy of the Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools, to make each school responsible for the Institute 
work of the counties adjoining. They believe that two or three institutes of about 
eight weeks in length, embracing the teachers of several counties, might profitably 
be held in convenient localities, such institutes to have a full crops of teachers. 
They also believe that the short term institutes are of vital importance in the train- 
ing of teachers, and should be rigorously maintained. 8. FALLows, 

J.B. PRaprt, 

O. AREY, 

R. GRAHAM, 
Committee. 


In the discussion of the subject, Pres. O. Arey, of Whitewater, gave a history of 
the origin, the first trials, and the growth of the Normal School idea; stated, at 
some length, the methods of instruction pursued in the Normal Schcols in the 
east, and in that of Whitewater, in this State; claimed that, under present circum- 
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stances, academic instruction is absolutely necessary to be given in Normal Schools, 
and that academic instruction and theory and practice must run parallel to each 
other, and that the two cannot be separated. The speaker gave it as his opinion 
that we need one central Normal School with other schools of a secondary nature 
grouped about it. 

Prof. R. Graham, of Oshkosh, fully agrees with the preceding speaker. In this 
connection, questions like the following, naturally arise: Is training in Normal 
Schools essential? If not, where can teachers obtain it? How shall the great 
body of teachers be reached? Can the attendance of teachers be obtained upon 
the long-term Institutes? The speaker ciaims that short-term Institutes have done 
a good work, but instruction in them must necessarily be fragmentary. Normal 
Schools should be given a certain extent of territory for Institute work. 

tev. J. B. Pradt, Assistant state Superintendent, claims that teachers need spe- 
cial training for their work. Our wiiole educational work is, at present, in a sort 
of crude, embryonic state, which it will require many years of hard, untiring labor 
to mature. The people are too easily content with imperfect work. He agrees 
fully with Prof. Arey, that academic instruction and training can not, at present, be 
separated. All children should be properly instructed and trained by Normal 
methods; and afterwards, those who intend to make teaching their life-work, 
should receive special instruction in the art and science of teaching. 

Prof. C. H. Allen, Agent of the Board of Normal School Regents, had hoped the 
discussion would take a more specific turn; he wants to know what the inside 
workings of a Normal School should be; what should be the daily programme and 
course of exercises in such schools. 

Pres. Arey stated that Whitewater has thus far graduated 18 pupils; 110 pupils 
are, at present, teaching in country districts; whole number of students 475. 

Dr. Towmbly, President of the State University, fully believes that every teacher 
needs preparation for his work; the teachers of common country schools need a 
somewhat different training from Principals and graded school teachers. Those 
who have received a specific training in any branch, are more likely to become 
more self-conceited and self-important than those who have had a general compre- 
heusive training. While he believes fully in the benefitof the former, he must in- 
sist upon the latter. He has seen teachers dwell day after day and week after 
week, upon some nice point in, perhaps, Arithmetic, which would have been well 
enough if the pupil intended to live upon Arithmetic, but wholly out of place in 
preparing the pupil for the active duties of after life. The speaker believes that 
Normal instruction should be given in connection with High Schools, Colleges and 
Academies. 

Superintendent A. O. Wright, of Juneau county, does not believe that education 
can be obtained or dealt out by rule. Men easily become fossilized, whether in the 
Common School, the High School, the College or the University. He thinks 
that the terms in the Normal Schools ought to be so arranged, that long vacations 
occur during the winter, to give pupils a chance to go out and teach. It is his 
opinion that long term institutes are preferable to short ones. 

President Albee, of Oshkosh, thinks that the training persons receive in schools, 
whether they be common, high or normal, is not the only training that fits them for 
the work of teaching. Experience is worth a great deal. A teacher who has 
stumbled over obstacles time and again, and who has met with difficulties day 
after day, is more likely to give proper instruction than one who has had special 
training, but no experience. The speaker would by no means place those young 
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persons who have gone through a special course of instruction in the Normal 
school, in the same category with those who have fitted themselves for their work, 
by long years of experience. He doubts whether teachers have a true regard for 
the specific work they have to do. As a general thing, teachers fail to get at the 
beauties of the elementary branches; they see more beauty in geometry than in 
arithmetic; more in Latin than in English; and teachers having a higher education 
do not respect teaching enough to take hold of country schools, and throw their 
whole heart and soul into the teaching of the common branches. 

State Superintendent Fallows believes that the éntire being should be thoroughly 
trained; the teacher requires the same course of training as the pupil who is to be 
trained by him. Occupying the highly responsible position to which he has been 
called, the speaker wishes to know how to deal fairly with the 5,000 teachers in 
this State, during the coming year; what is the best training we can give teachers, 
under existing circumstances? What are the workings of Normal Institutes, as 
they have been conducted heretofore ? 

Supt. C. F. Viebahn, of Sauk county, gave an outline of the Institute work in 
his county; much is accomplished in the way of training teachers by some of the 
principals in his district; he thinks we should look more to the principals in the 
State for the training of efficient teachers than even to the Normal Schools and 
Institutes. 

Supt. J.Q. Emery, of Wood county, thinks the man should be educated before 
the teacher; hence we must begin with the primary school, and then go up to the 
higher grades. He does not believe that short-term institutes are to be looked 
upon as places of amusement and simply social enjoyment, but that much hard 
work has been done and much good accomplished by them. The practice of 
holding institutes, either long or short, should, by all means, be continued. 

Supt. A. F. North, of Waukesha county, thinks that, in the training of teachers, 
three ideas should be had in view: 1st. They must obtain general knowledge; 2d. 
They must have a special training in what they are to teach; 3d. They must be 
trained how to use the knowledge obtained to the best advantage in the school- 
room. 

Prof. B. M. Reynolds, of Madison, spoke of the benefits arising from teachers’ 
institutes, one of which is the puffing instructors receive in educational journals. 
The speaker last summer conducted a four-weeks’ institute, and gives it as his 
opinion that institutes should be organized as schools, and treated as such; other- 
wise they cannot be profitable. 

J. N. Stewart, of Waukesha, sees no difference between a Common and a Nor- 
mal school, except that, in the latter, teachers are selected with special reference 
to the performance of their work in a proper and systematic manner; knows, by 
experience, the value of short institutes, but thinks they should be lengthened and 
take the place of Normal school training. 

After farther discussion, the subject was laid over for future consideration. 

Adjourned. 

TuursDAY, Dec. 28, 1871. 

Additional members reported: 


W.D. Parker, Janesville. 
J. C. Pickard, Milwaukee. 
G. W. Currier, Cambridge. 
S. Shaw, Berlin. 

— Shultz, Jefferson. 


General business being called for, Professor Parker reported upon the financial 
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condition of the Association. In connection with this, a tax of seventy-five cents 
was levied upon each member, to defray the expenses incurred in connection with 
the present meeting. 

The report offered yesterday, on Uniformity of School Reports, was taken up for 
discussion. Remarks upon the several sections were made by Messrs. Parker, 
Shaw, Beck, Purdy, Salisbury, Stewart, Bowen, Graham, Marsh, Schultz, Drury, 
Chamberlin, Emery, and finally the whole subject was recommitted. 

Prof. Chamberlin, of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution, reported 
the following, which was adopted: 

Your committee, appointed to revise the Constitution, beg leave to report that 
they find the Constitution too voluminous, and would recommend that all the arti- 
cles of said Constitution be, and they are hereby, declared null and void; this 


recommendation to take effect at the close of the present session. 
I. C. CHAMBERLIN, 


J.Q. EMERY, 
Rt, GRAHAM, 
Committee. 

Prof Parker, of the Committee on Compulsory Education, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the interests of education do not require a State law, at this time, 
providing for compulsory attendance of children upon schools. 

The question—* What is the Influence of our Schools upon the Industry of the 
People,” was next considered and discussed by Messrs. Emery, North and others. 
The speakers agreed that our schools at present do not exert that influence which 
they should, because they allow habits of idleness, negligence, etc., to be contract- 
ed, which work injuriously upon the industrial pursuits in after life; but that the 
time will come when farmers and mechanics will be as highly educated as lawyers, 
doctors or other professional persons. Teachers are not the only ones to be blamed 
for the existence of the present state of affairs; but there is a power far more re- 
sponsible: it is the parents. These imbue their children with the idea that it is 
undignified for educated boys to chop wood, for educated girls to wash dishes. 
This prevailing idea it is the duty of teachers to combat and do away with. 

Adjourned to 7:30 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 
R. Graham, of the committee on School Statistics, offered the following, which 


was adopted: 

The Committee to whom was referred the subject of School Statistics, beg leave 
to report the following items to be entered by the teachers upon their respective 
registers: 

1. Census of children over 4 and under 20 years of age. 

2. Per cent. of attendance of census. 

3. Registry. 

. Per cent of attendance on registry. 

. Membership. 

. Per cent. of attendance on membership. 

. Number under 7 years not in attendance. 

Number over 15 years not in attendance. 

. Number between 7 and 15 years not in attendance. 

. Name of pupil. 

. Name of parent or guardian. 

. Time absent: a. Total; b. Partial. 

. Reasons for absence: a. Sickness; 5. Occupation; c. Without reason. 
O. AREY, 
R. GRAHAM, 
J. K. Purpy, 

Committee. 


OWE DO DINOS CW 
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The report previously offered by Superintendent Fallows was adopted. 

The subject of County Academies was next taken up; a lengthy discussion arose, 
participated in by Messrs. Earthman, Marsh, North, Stewart, Kerr, Pradt, Reynolds, 
Chandler, Fallows, Parker, Wright, Albee, Graham and Allen. In this connection, 
Mr. Earthman offered the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That we most heartily sympathize with any effort that has been made, 
or that may hereafter be made, looking towards the establishment of county high 
schools, which shall supply the missing link in the chain of popular education, 
and also supply the demand for well trained teachers for our common schools. 

Resolved, further, That the subject of County High Schools be referred to a com- 
mittee of three, to report at the annual session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. 

The chair appointed the following gentlemen as such committee: A.Earthman, 
J.B. Pradt, W. D. Parker. 

J.C. Pickard, of the committee previously appointed, offered the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That our thanks ere due, and they are hereby tendered, to Governor 
Fairchild for his courtesy in opening the Assembly Chamber for the meeting of 
this Association. 

Resolved, That in His Excellency we recognize an earnest and intelligent friend 
of education; a Governor who in all his relations to the interests of the State has 
honored his office; but in no way more than in his constant and consistent devo- 
tion to the welfare of our common schools and higher institutions of learning. 

Resolved, That as he has had, so, as he retires to private life, he will carry our 
cordial esteem; we shall ho!d in our hearts the assurance that he has been and will 
be most heartily the personal friend of each one of us, and of every one engaged in 
the teacher’s work. G. 8S. ALBEE, 

S. FALLows, 
J. C. PICKARD, 
Committee. 

J. K. Purdy, of the committee on uniformity of school reports, offered a modified 

set of rules, which were, after some discussion, adopted. 


Adjourned sine die. 
G. 8S. ALBEE, President. 


A. EARTUMAN, Secretary. 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A meeting of the County and City Superintendents was held at the Capitol in 
Madison, on the afternoon of Wednesday, December 27, 1871, in pursuance of the 
cull of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Hon. Samuel Fallows was called to the chair, and Alex. F. North, of Waukesha 
county, was chosen Secretary. 

After organization, the meeting adjourned to 7:30 o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 


The following Superintendents reported: 


C. F. Viebahn, Sauk. George Skewes, Racine. 

N. H. Holden, Monroe. 8. A. Craig, Jefferson. 

F. D. Mills, Crawford. Lyman Earle, Racine. 

D. A. Morgan, Green. Wm. L. O’Connor, Fond du Lae—ist dist. 
S.C. Coolidge, Dane—2d district. F. C. Lau, Milwaukee City. 

W. H. Chandler, Dane—1st district. B. M. Reynolds, Madison City. 

J.Q. Emery, Wood. W.D. Parker, Janesville City. 

H. N. Hobart, Winnebago. J. W. Harris, Rock—1st district. 

A. O. Wright, Juneau. L. J. Burlingame, Columbia. 

A. F. North, Waukesha. 


The Chairman, after welcoming the Superintendents and suggesting the subjects 
which, in his opinion should come before them, and calling Mr. Chandler to the 
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chair, moved that the subject of Institute work for 1872, should receive their con- 
sideration. Professor C. H. Allen recommended Institutes of four wecks or longer 
duration, as doing a very valuable and much needed work. Professor Graham 
concurred in these views, but thought that probably a two week’s Institute would 
in most cases be preferable. Mr. Emery spoke highly of the work done by the 
one week Institutes of former times, of the inspiration received there by teachers, 
and the impetus given to the cause of education, but was desirous that one or more 
of the longer Institutes of the utmost attainable excellence be held during the 
next year, as being likely to accomplish still more valuable results. Mr. Viebahn 
had held Institutes during the past year occupying in all eighty-six days. Mr. 
Wright would have Superintendeuts hold town Institutes every week. Messrs. 
Chandler, Shaw and Pradt urged the adoption of such a class of Institutes, and 
Dr. Coolidge testified to the good results of a four weeks’ Institute in his county, 
during the past year. Many other members expressed their concurrence in these 
views. The Chairman then appointed committees to report on certain matters, and 
the Convention adjourned. 
THURSDAY, 2 P. M. 

The reports of committees were called for, in order, when the following reports 

were submitted: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of “ Compensation of District 
Clerks,” having had the same under careful consideration, beg leave to report as 
follows: 

That, inasmuch as the work required by law of the District Clerk is of consider- 
able importance and takes up much of his time, districts be empowered to grant a 
compensation, at the rate of $10 for every hundred children of school age, to be 
paid by the district, and that before such an account is allowed, the Clerk be re- 
quired to produce, at the unnual meeting, a certificate from the Town Clerk, stating 
that said District Clerk has complied with the requirements of the law, and that 
his annual report was correct and presented in due form. 

Respectfully submitted, F. C. Lav, 
GEORGE SKEWEs, 
ALEX. F. Nort. 
Unanimously adopted. 


Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of “Power ‘of District 
Clerks ” in reference to the employment of teachers, would make the following 
report: 

desolved, That the power now placed by law in the hands of School District 
Clerks, so far as it relates to the employment of teachers, be, by modification of 
the law, so changed as to make it the duty of the Clerk to engage the teacher 
subject to the action of the Board. LyMAN EARLE, 

W. D. PARKER, 
S. A. Cralc, 
Adopted unanimously. 


The Committee on Joint School District Reports presented the following report: 

WueEREAS, The present requirement of law making it the duty of clerks of 
joint school districts to report to the town clerks of each and all the towns, parts of 
which are embraced in the district, results in great inaccuracy of the statistics 
gatherea, and additional and useless labor and trouble of ovher district officers, a3 
well as in difficulty for the county superintendents in detecting and correcting 
errors; therefore, 

Resolved, That it would be a valuable amendment of our School Code to have it 
so changed as to require school district clerks to report fully and only to the Town 
Clerk of the town in which the school house is located, and all money apportioned 
or raised per capita to be paid to the Town Treasurer of the town wherein the school 
house is located, for the use of such joint school district. W. H. CHANDLER, 

A. F, Norra, 
J. Q. EMrEry. 
Adopted unanimously. 
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The following, after much discussion, was substituted for the report of Messrs. 
Reynolds, Wright and Holden, on “Grades of Certificates:” 


Resolved, That there be established three grades of certificates, embracing the 
studies now required by law; the third grade good for one year in the county, the 
second grade good for two years in the county, and the first for five years in the 
State, and that the details of the plan be left to a committee consisting of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Assistant Superintendent, Professor 
Allen and W. H. Chandler. 


Your Committee upon Uniformity of Examinations would respectfully report as 
follows: 

The State Constitution provides (art. 10, sec. 8) that the district schools “shall be 
as nearly uniform as practicable.” 

The school law provides (section 10) that the County Superintendent of each 
county shall, under the advice and direction of the State Superintendent, establish 
for his county the standard of attainment in each branch of study which must be 
reached by each applicant before receiving a certificate of either grade; and the 
standard so established shall be uniform for the county. 

In actual practice the responsibility for establishing and for enforcing any stand- 
ard whatever rests with the County Superintendents. No reform in the present 
practice can be effected as the law now stands, except through and by the County 
Superintendent, and if the law were changed by taking out of the hands of the 
County Superintendent the power of fixing the questions to be answered, or the 
per cent. of correct answers required for a certificate or by any similar change, yet, 
even then the County Superintendents must necessarily be entrusted with the 
chief responsibility of carrying into practical execution the changes wished. 
Another committee will report upon certain changes in this direction, and recom- 
mend certain changes in the laws regulating the scope and grade of certificates. 
We cordially endorse the recommendations of that committee, and shall ourselves 
recommend some reforms. 

But we are not of the opinion that any law can give County Superintendents 
brains, or honesty, or backbone, or even decent morality, unless they have these in- 
dispensable qualities already. And your committee are not therefore, of the opin- 
ion that any change of the law will do any particular good except in the counties 
or districts in which the Superintendents are competent and honest in their admin- 
istration. But some changes, we think, would be of advantage in the counties 
where this is the case. 

1. A great evil connected with our examinations is that many teachers fail to 
attend the public examinations, in hopes of getting through easier on a private 
examination. Your committee would therefore recommend that the school law be 
so amended that such person who applies for a private examination pay a fine of 
five dollars, to go into the school fund, and that the county superintendent have 
power to remit the fine when the applicant shall present a certificate of sickness 
from some practicing physician, or an aflidavit that he resided out of the county 
and had not engaged to teach in the county at the time of the last public exami- 
nation. 

2. Your committee also believe that an examination ought to show not only the 
applicant’s knowledge of the particulars embraced in each subject, but also his 
general grasp of the whole subject, end his breadth of thinking and power of 
arranging clearly and logically and expressing accurately any subject he may 
study. ‘They would therefore recommend to the county superintendents that their 
written examinations should be, so far as possible, by topics. And they would 
further recommend that the last question upon each subject relate to the appli- 
cant’s method of teaching that subject. 

3. Your committee are not of the opinion that any attempt should be made to 
secure by law any further uniformity of examinations for third grade certificates, 
Some counties are much further advanced than others, and an attempt to average 
the grade would either reduce the standard of the more advanced counties, or 
or would raise too much the standard of more backward ones. But we cordially 
endorse the recommendations of the committee on Grades of Certifiates, in favor of 
uniformity of examinations and certificates in the second and first grades, and 
hope that they may be embodied in the form of a bill and presented to the legis- 
lature this winter, as the sense of this body. 

All which is respectfully submitted. A. O. WRIGHT, 

W. L. O'Connor, 
S. C. COOLIDGE, 
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__ The above report, after being amended by the omission of all that portion relat- 
ing to the payment of a fine, was adopted. 


The Committee to whom was referred the subject of Institute Work for 1872, re- 

ported as follows: 

resolved, That we recognize in the Normal Schools of the State, a means for 
thorough preparation of teachers for the work of their profession, and an element 
in our educational system worthy of the heartiest support and encouragement of 
every friend of popular education, and one which gives promise in the near future 
of a large corps of professional teachers. 

Resolved, That the action of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, and the 
State Legislature, in making provision for Normal and other Institutes, meets with 
our most hearty approval—the wisdom of those measures being fully demonstrated 
by the great interest manifested in the Institutes held the present year, and the 
results accomplished by them; and we most earnestly hope that both the Board of 
Regents and the Legislature will continue the present, or make still further pro- 
visions for this important part of the educational work in our State. 

Resolved, That the arrangement by which in the opening term of each year in 
the several Normal Schools an Institute is held open to all, also commends itself 
to our favorable judgment, and that we pledge ourselves to use our best endeavors 
to have the opportunities thus afforded, improved by all teachers within the reach 
of our influence. S. A. CRAIG, 

W. H. CHANDLER, 
J.Q. EMERY. 

Unanimously adopted. 

The Committee to whom was referred the matter of County High Schools, have 
had the same under consideration and beg leave to report: 


That we have an abiding conviction of the necessity of such Insitutions in 
order to complete our educational system and to accomplish the most desirable 
results. W. D. PARKER, 

D. H. MoreGan, 
W. H. HOLDEN. 

The report was unanimously adopted, after an elaborate discussion, participated 
in by almost every member of the Convention. 

The Committee to whom was referred the subject, “ Township System and Town 
Superintendency,” reported as follows: 

Inasmuch as the present law on this subject is permissory and not obligatory, 
and as the tendency of the people is to move slowly in making changes from pres- 
ent customs, it is recommended that the State Superintendent, by all possible 
means, the County Superintendents in their official visits, by public addresses, and 
through the press, and the friends of the system generally, call attention to the ad- 
. vantages of the Township System, and urge its adoption in such townships as 

would give it a fair trial. The Township System provides for town superinten- 
dents.. J. Q. EMrERY, 

W. H. CHANDLER, 
H. A. Hoparrt. 

Adjourned. 

Fripay, 9 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee to whom the “Classification of Ungraded Schools ” was submit 
ted, reported as follows: 

That the classification of ungraded schools is about as difficult as would be the 
classification of a geological cabinet in which each specimen was a combination of 
four or more different systems. Your committee would, however, emphatically 
recommend a reduction of the number of classes usually found in such schools and 
that, except in peculiar cases, the study of the higher branches, such as algebra 
and natural philosophy be remitted to one higher grade of school in each town, 
open to all fitted to enter, or to a county high sc hool supported by the State. ex- 
cepting also in so far as Algebra can be combined with arithmetic, and natural 
philosophy with their reading lessons or studies. That a uniformity of text books 
be secured, even if this can be accomplished only by the district purchasing the 
books and charging the pupils for the use of them; that the teaching be more and 
more of a topical ‘character and that oral instruction, especially in the primary 
grades, take the place in a great measure of text- bookism, and that the unnatural di 
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vorce of written and mental arithmetic, requiring two classes when one would 
serve, be discontinued. 
The following classification is submitted as an approximation to what is de- 
sired: 
1. Thewhole school constituting one class for physical exercises and penman- 
ship. 
2. Primary instructiou, using charts, pictures, objects, blackboard, slates, etc., to 
form one class. 
3. Language, including reading, spelling, writing compositions, grammatical ex- 
ercises, three classes. 
4. General knowledge, including geography, history, civil government and na- 
tural sciences, two classes. ALEX. F. NORTH, 
C. F. ViEBAHN, 
W. L. O'Connor. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
The committee to whom the subject was referred, report the following course of 
instruction for country schools: 
PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


1. Conversations about home and school. 

Training of the eye and hand; exercises with sticks—position, direction, distance 
and form. 

Training of the ear and voice; object lessons on sound and elementary sounds. 

2. Conversation about things at home, their parts, properties and uses. 

Training of the eye and hand; drawing dots and lines on slate, 

Training the ear and voice; phonic analysis and synthesis. 

3. Conversations about the human body. Physical exercises. 

Training the eye and hand; lines, curves and their combinations. 

Training of the ear and voice; distinguishing sounds as lip, teeth and palate 
sounds. 

4. Conversations about the parts, forms, size, colors and qualities of things. 

Training of the eye and hand; writing the alphabet. 

Training the ear and voice. Association of the letter with the elementary sound 
which it represents. 

Reading and writing words of two letters. 

5 Conversations about what people do. 

Reading and writing words of two and three elementary sounds; also easy sen- 
tences. 

Drawing—combination of lines. 

Numbers from 1 to 10 through object lessons. 

6. Conversation about animals and plants. 

Reading and writing easy words and sentences. Recitations of verses and 
maxims. 

Object lessons on numbers from 1 to 20. Writing numbers. 

Singing, physical exercises and conversations about morals and manners through- 
out the entire primary course. 

LANGUAGE. 

1. First reader begun. Conversations about the lessons. Spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, meaning and use of the words in the lesson. Copying the whole or a part 
of the reading lesson. Declamation exercises from the reader. 

2. First reader completed. Spelling; etc.,as in preceding grade. Writing an- 
swers to questions on the reading lesson. 

3. Second reader begun. Dictation exercises. Declamation in connection with 
reading. Writing of declamation exercises from memory. 

4. Second reader completed. Spelling, meaning and use of words in reading 
lessons. Writing abstract of lessons. Writing and speaking original sentences, 
containing words selected from the reading lesson. 

5. Third reader begun. Writing abstracts of reading lessons. Rules for spell- 
ing, use of capitals and marks of punctuation. Sentence-making. Development 
of the ideas of subject, predicate and other parts of a simple sentence. 

6. Third reader compled. Spelling, declamation, as in preceding grades. De- 
rivation of words. Writing abstracts of lessons. Changing structure of sentences. 
Writing composition from outline, given by the teacher. Writing letters and busi- 
ness forms. Sentence-making continued. 

7. Fourth reader, composition and technical grammar. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


1. Combination of numbers from 1 to 20. Addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division. Oral and written exercises. 

2. Numbers from 1 to 100. Easy fractions. Parts of numbers. 

3. Units of different kinds. Easy exercises in compound numbers. Numberg 
from 1 to 100 as in previous grades. 

4. Units, tens and tenths. Decimal notation. Number exercises continued. 

5. Reduction. Addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of simple and 
compound numbers. Common and decimal fractions. 

6. Percentage. Fractional analysis. 

7. Proportion and partnership. Applications of percentage. 

8. Book keeping. 

9. Mensuration. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 

1. Primary ideas about place, etc. Home geography. The school district. The 
town; natural features, people, their occupations; government of the town and 
school district. Mathematical descriptions. Natural and artificial productions. 

2. Geography and history of the county. 

3. Geography, history and government of the State. 

4, Geography, history and government of the United States. 

5. Physical and mathematical geography of the world. Elements of natural 
science. 

6. Political geography and history of the world. 

Drawing and penmanship, singing, conversations on morals and manners, and 
physical training thzoughout the course. Respectfully submitted, 

C. F. VIEBAHN, 
GEO. SKEWES, 
F. D. MILs, 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this report be received and published in the JoURNAL OF EpUCA- 
TION for critical examination by the teachers of the State, and that a committee, of 
which Mr, Viebahn shall be chairman, be appointed by the State Superintendent 
to report on the whole subject of “Course of Instruction,” “Classification in 
Schools,” and “ Text Books,” pertaining to our common schools, and submit the 
same to the next meeting of this body, and, if possible, have it previously pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The following gentlemen were appointed on this committee: C.F. Viebahn, W. 
H. Chandler, and A. F, North. 


Your committee to whom was referred the subject of Text Books for country 
schools, would respectfully report the following list of books for said schools: 
1st. Charts Ist, 2d, 8d and 4th. 
2d. Two Arithmetics. 
dd. One Grammar. 
4th. Outline Maps and Geographies. 
5th. United States History. 
6th. Writing and Drawing by principles, from charts and printed copy books. 
D. H. Morean, 
H. A. HOBART, 
8. A. CRAIG. 


The report was adopted. 

Your committee to whom was referred the subject of holding “ Monthly Town 
Institutes,” believing the plan to be lacking in feasibility and efficiency, would 
most respectfully report unfavorably to the same. H. A. Hopart, 

S. C. COOLIDGE, 
F. D. MILLs. 

The report was laid on the table. 

The subject of “Compulsory Attendance upon Institutes,” submitted to Messrs. 
O’Connor, Chandler and Wright for report, was at their request laid over. 

Mr. Chandler, for the committee, read the following report on the work of visita- 
tion by the County Superintendents: 

Resolved, That the prevalent idea that County Superintendents can do but little 
or nothing towards the improvement of our common schools, by visiting them is er- 
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roneous; that such visitation should be made the occasion not only for conference 
with, and suggestions to, teachers and school district officers, but also, where 
needed, for demonstrating better methods of instruction, and the handling and 
movement of classes and schools, and also for determining the standing of teach- 
ers in “theory and art” of teaching. C. F. VIEBAHN, 
W.H. CHANDLER. 

The following resolution was presented by Mr. Chandler, and unanimously 

adopted: 

cesolved, That a committee of three be appointed, of which the President of this 
Convention shall be chairman, whose duty shall be to secure legislation giving 
County Superintendents discretion to withhold certificates from such candidates 
as refuse or neglect to attend such institutes or institute as may be appointed or 
and held by the County Superintendent in the district where such candidate re- 
sides or proposes to teach; and that it isthe sense of this meeting that no special 
licenses or,temporary certificates be granted te any teacher. 

The following resolutions were also unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That Messrs. Fallows, Chandler and Morgan be a committee to prepare 
and present a resolution of this body to the legislature requesting them to pass a 
bill empowering county superintendents, in their discretion, to refuse certificates 
to such teachers as persistently refuse to attend institutes or make themselves fa- 
mniliar with educational literature. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, an able and efficient 
educational agency, a wide circulation of which we will try to secure in our re- 
spective counties, and that we request a publication of the proceedings of this 
meeting in the same. 

Resolved, That a special meeting of Superintendents be held at the next session 
of the State Teachers’ Association. 

Resolved, That we adjourn to meet at the call of the State Superintendent. 

Almost every member of the convention took part in the discussions on the 
above reports and resolutions. The speeches were short, pithy and pointed, and 
seldom failed to bring out all that could profitably be said on both sides of the 
subjects discussed. 


SAMUEL FALLOWS, President. 
ALEXANDER F. Nortu, Secretary. Lif oy 


4: 
THE SPRINC INSTITUTES. 
OFFICE OF THE AGENT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


Madison, Wisconsin, January 2, 1871. 
Lo County Superintendents: 


It is the purpose of the Regents of Normal Schools to provide for holding Insti- 
tutes during the coming year of the following classes: 

1. Institutes of one week’s duration. 

2. Normal Institutes of not less than four weeks; these to be held in localities 
remote from the Normal Schools, and to be provided with a full corps of Instructors 
and similar in their work to the Normal Schools. 

It has also been proposed to have one or more Normal Institutes of from six to 
eight weeks in duration where two or more counties may unite, securing a large 
attendance, thus enabling the Institute to work in sections. Institutes of this class 
will secure results far more satisfactory than even the four weeks Normal Ses- 
sions. 

That this work may be provided for without confusion and so as to encourage 
the working force, Superintendents desiring sessions should at once make applica- 
tion to this Agency, giving information upon the following particulars: 

“a.” At what time (giving as wide a range as possible in its selection) is such 
session desirable. 
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“b.” What number of bona fide teachers, including those persons who may be 
preparing te teach during the year, can be guaranteed as an attendance. 
“¢.” What arrangements can be made for rooms in which to meet, and for the 
entertainment of teachers. 
Upon receiving each application appointments will immediately be made, when 
circumstances are favorable, and when they can possibly be provided for. 
CHAS. Hf. ALLEN, Agent. 


SUCCESTIONS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In consequence of the great diversity of usage among County Superintendents 
in reference to Institute work, the following suggestions may not be considered 
out of place: 

1. To make the work successful requires the energetic codperation of all engaged 
in it. Full and timely notice should given of the Institute, and teachers sLould be 
made to understand that they are to come together for work, and work that will be 
found of daily service, in the school recom. 

2. Teachers should bring with them to the Week Institutes, a fourth Reader, at 
least six sheets of foolscap paper, or its equivelent in blank book or note paper, 
and of course be provided with pen or pencil. 

3. Invitations should be extended to all friends of education to attend the ses- 
sions of the Institute, but only those should be enrolled as actual members, who 
are to be prompt and regular in attendance. 

Certificates of attendance will be issued from this Agency, but only to those who 
have been working members and in attendance the full session. 

4, The distance from point to point is in some cases so great that the con- 
ductor cannot reach the Institute until Monday evening or Tuesday morning. The 
Superintendent should meet and organize the Institute on Monday P.M., and when 
possible commence work. 

5. One or more evening lectures should be provided for by the Superintendent, 
and also, when suitable home help can be procured, alternate exercises during the 
day. 

6. No attempt should be made to run an Institute like an Association, no 
officer being necessary save a Secretary to enroll names, and prepare a copy of the 





proceedings.—C. H. A. 


DRAWING. 

The article in this number upon “ Drawing in our Common Schools,” will, we 
hope, help to awaken further attention to this subject, and to suggest how the ex- 
ercise may most advantageously be taught. The writer has sent some Drawing 
Charts, executed by her own hand, to our office, such as she would have used in 
school, and they met the approbation, we believe, of the teachers and superin- 
tendents who saw them at the recent conventions. 

We append the following testimonials from teachers who have used them: 

Miss Scmorb’s CHARTS FOR SLATE DrAwinc.—These charts, designed for the 
use of primary classes in our public schools, are a timely and greatly needed 
thing to make drawing and object teaching a success in our schools. The inex- 
perienced teacher will at once see their merits and usefulness. We are sure that 
the world of little folks will gratefully receive these charts, and be highly bene- 
fited by them. Not only will they assist in mastering the rudiments of drawing, 
and in laying a good and correct foundation in this useful and delightful art, but 
also materially aid in skilling the eye and drilling the hand for penmanship. 
They are, besides, unsurpassed as a suitable and beneficial employment for young 
scholars in the intervals of study. 
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We firmly believe that the antenn of every branch of knowledge and art 
should commence in the lowest grades as early as possible, and by degrees increase 
in such quality and quantity as to healthily widen the scope of ideas and strength- 
en the minds of the young learners. 

We seriously hope that our able State Superintendent will have these tablets: 
published at an early date. Cras. F. GREBLE, 

Principal “ Union” Public School, Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 18, 1871. 
Miss Louisa SCHORB: 

Dear FrreNnD:—Those Drawing Charts of yours are just the articles I needed, 
for the busy fingers of my little ones, during the intermission of the regular stud- 
ies. Being in such a form, they are always on band to copy, thus giving instruc- 
tion, and creating a love for the beautiful, at the same time. 1 should be very un- 
willing to do without these great helps towards developing the minds of my 
pupils. ’ Yours truly, Sarna E. Baus. 


SPELLING ONCE More.—tThe spelling lesson sent us by Prof. ALLEN, last month 

I 8 a , 
lost a little of its “tranquillity,” but only tothe extent of an 1, which got into the 
word “rarefy,” in the next column, and changed it to “rarely.” 


Gducational Bntelligence. 


WiSCONSIN. 

Buack RivER FaLtts.—We make the following extract from the Educational 
calumn of the Badger State Banner, edited by J K. Worrman, County Superin- 
tencent, relating to the opening of the new and commodious school house at Black 
River Falls: 

“Tt was pleasant to pass from room to room, and see children numbering nearly 
three hundred, rich and poor alike so comfortably provided for with everything 
that modern improvement has brought about, regardless of expense, showing the 
wisdom of the people, and although the sum expended has been enormous, all the 
remuneration asked or expected is the education of their children. 

“The object of the schooi is not only to educate the children residing in the 
village of Black River Falls, but it affords an institution where all the higher 
branches can be pursued by all who wish to patronize it, and it is the aim of all 
concerned to make it an institution worthy of patronage. The following are the 
various departments and instructors: 


“High School--W. W. FREEMAN, Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature 
and Instructor in Mathematics, Principal. 1st and 2d Grammar—s. P. Wilder. 1st 
Interiwediate—M. J. Burk. — 2d Intermediate—Mrs. J. M. Milikin. 1s¢ Primary— 
Miss M. E. Robinson. 2d Primary—C M. Tyler. 

“ Professor Freeman is a graduate of Dartmouth College, of the class of 1864. 
Mr. Wilder is a graduate of Beloit College, of the class of 1871. The other 
teachers are not graduates, but have each attended several terms in prominent in- 
stitutions in this and other States. The whole corps is composed of teachers hay- 
ing several years experience in teaching. The board, consisting of E. B. Cheney, 
H. B. Coie and J. V. Wells, have endeavored to secure good teachers, and have not 
allowed themselves to be influenced by savor or prejudice, and have done what 
they thought to be their duty. Much credit is due to them for the interest they 
have manifested in behalf of the school, and also to D. J. Spaulding, the contract- 
o1, Who has spared no means to build the house according to plans and specifica- 
tions, although costing hundreds of dollars more than the contract price. 

“The building was designed by W. H. J. Nichols, architect, of La Crosse, and 
built under the supervision of William Van Hoosear, Master Mechanic, of this 
place. The outer walls are of brick, with stone foundation. The arches over the 
windows and doors, and window sills, are of ‘Frear Stone.’ Its size is 60 by 80 
feet, and three stories high, with Mansard roof. A neat tower projects out from 
the main walls and rises about thirty feet above the main building, with Mansard 
roof, in which there is a bell reom, clock room and dials.” 
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CRAWFORD County.—Our Institute, held this fall, was one of the best ever held 
in the county. We organized permanently a semi-annual Institute for the county, 
and intend to accomplish more next year than we have this. Our Institute held at 
De Soto, in the spring, was a success. Many teachers from Vernon were present. 
From both Crawford and Vernon about 45 teachers attended.—M. E. MunrorD, Supt. 


ELKHORN.—To see the people and their well trained children at Elkhorn, one 
involuntarily turns to the school-room, which these parents support, and where 
these children are so well cared for. Here is to be found an ample exemplification 
of the character of the people in this vicinity. The rooms are as quiet, airy and 
well furnished as those of private houses. Tasteful engravings adorn the walls, 
and blooming flowers in the windows, and every available nook, all combine to 
teach the great lesson of a love forthe beautiful. The pupils appear in the pur- 
suit of their studies to be engaged in a labor of love. The present Principal, 
Prof. De La Matyr, from Mazomanie, is ably seconded by an efficient corps of lady 
teachers, which any of our city schools might esteem themselves fortunate in se- 
curing. Between the scholars and teachers there seems to be a perfect sympathy, 
and the most beneficent results cannot fail to follow from such a state of feeling. 
—Milwaukee Neus. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Houmes.—At the State Normal School on Friday, in view of the 
resignation of Prof. and Mrs. Holmes, the students of “ A” class presented them 
with two elegant silver gublets, Master Carter making tke presentation. The “B” 
class students also presented them with a beautiful silver pitcher, Miss Pryne 
making the presentation. There is universal regret among the students at the de- 
parture of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes.—Oshkosh Paper. 


We regret to announce that Rev. D. E. Holmes, Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish studies in the State Normal School, and Mrs. Holmes, Teacher in the same in- 
stitution, have resigned their positions and are about to remove to Peoria, Illinois. 
During their brief stay in this city Mr.and Mrs. Holmes have made many friends 
all of whom will regret their departure. [ll health, caused by many years of con- 
finement in the school room, is the cause of the resignation —Jb. 


KenosHa County.—Our worthy County Superintendent, Mr. T. V. Maguire, has 
been elected, without opposition, to fill the next term of office of Superintendent. 
All who attended the Institute last winter, are acquainted with Mr. Maguire’s 
promptness in doing his duty, and we say, success to him. Success to the man 
who walked twelve miles in order to attend one meeting, and eight miles, through 
deep snow, to be present at another. We predict that Mr. Maguire’s course 
through his teri of office, will prove to be entirely satisfactory to all concerned. 


Location of Teachers.—The following is the location of teachers so far as we have 
been able tolearn: Mr. 8. M. Hart, No. 2, P. Prairie; Mr. Potter, No. 11, Somers; 
Mr. W. Fox, Joint District No. 10; Mr. G. F. Jordon, No. 2; Mr. Jackson, No. 1; Mr. 
Clarence Smith, No, 1; Mr. G. Spence, Liberty, Salem: Mr. D. H. Flett, (Winslow 
District); Mr. C. Leach, Wilmot; Miss Lena Ozanne, No. 9; Miss Mary Burgess, 
Pease District; Miss Anna Rhodes, Windmill District; Mr. P. R. Barnes, No. 5. 

ST. Crorx COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND MiLitaRy ACADEMY.—This institution, 
located at Hudson, is in charge of Prof. J. R. HINcKLEY, as principal and proprie- 
tor. Its design is to furnish students an opportunity to prepare for business, for 
college, or for West Point. Such schools are much needed in the whole Northern 
portion of the State. Mr. Hrinckuery is the newly elected Superintendent of St. 
Croix county, and will, we doubt not, prove a valuable addition to the Superin- 
tendent corps. 

A Goop NormMAL DrEED.—The students at the Whitewater Normal School gave 
$185 in cash, and a box of clothing, worth twenty or thirty dollars, to the sufferers 
at the North. 

PERSONAL. 

SUPERINTENDENT POMEROY.—An intimate friend of F.C. Pomeroy, deceased, 
(formerly Superintendent of Schools in Milwaukee,) whose attention has been 
called to the obituary notice printed in the Journal, in August last, desires it to be 
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stated that Mr. Pomenoy’s religious convictions were formed after carefal inves- 
tigation and comparison. 

Mr. F. J. TenNey is conducting a private academy at Mt. Sterling, in Crawford 
county. 

Mrs. ZoLLER.—We are pleased to learn that Mrs. IH. 8. ZoLier, formerly con- 
nected with the public schools in Racine, is still in the field, and is engaged in a 
private academy, at Douglas Center, Marquette county. 

CENERAL. 

THe University oF Municu celebrated its three hundred and thirty-ninth anni- 
versary June 26. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF CALIORNIA has spent $60 for drums for the use of the 
University cadets. 

Ix POLAND glast year, more scientific works were published than novels. In 
every other Kuropeéan country the reverse was the case. 

A PARTY OF JAPANESE young gentlemen have passed theough New York from 
San Francisco op their way to one of the English Universities. 

T's LADY STUDENT who carried off the chemistry prize at the University of 
Edinburg was the highest of 240 candidates, tlaving veen declared ineligible to 
receive the prize on account of her sex, Sir Titus Sait sent her £100, but she de- 
clined to accept it. 

- THe COPPER-PLATES for the pictures of the “ Virds of America,” made for 
Audubon, in Europe, at a cost of $100,000, were sold in New York, not loug ago, as 
old copper. New inethods for producing the same style of work much cheaper, 
render the use of these too costly. 

Tue Boston T7ranscript says that of the 808 undergraduates of Harvard Col- 
lege, 233 are Unitarians, 150 Episcopalians, 111 Congregationalists and Presbyteri- 
rians, 385 Baptists, 18 Methodists, 12 Universalists, 10 New Jerusalem, 7 Roman 
Catholics, and 32 of other denominations not ascertained. 

‘TEACHING is essentially woman’s work; sh¢ is the annointed teacher of our race. 
Iler fine instincts give her a grace and power unattainable by man; and if she had 
the more cordial co-operation of parents, the broader sympathies of society, and a 
niore generous pecuniary equivalent, the worid would get the glory of a creditor— 
“ both thanks and use.” —Zhe Christian Union. 

Tue oldest daily newspaper in London is the Public Ledger, started in 1759, and 
now merely an advertising sheet for auction sales. ‘The oldest newspaper is the 
London Gazette, established in 1665, and published continuously twice a week ever 
since. There is a complete file of this important journal, 1665—1571, in the 
Library of Congress, at Washington. The Ztimes was not founded until i788, and 
then under another name. 

DvuxkinG the present summer term the German University of Kiel is attended by 
112, that of Jena by 336, and that of Griefswaide by 415, that of Heildelberg by 
539, that of Bonn by 650, that of Munich by 1,106, that of Leipsic by 1, 803, and 
that of Berlin by 1,113 matriculated students. The remaining German universi- 
ties are those of Breslau, Erlangen, Freiberg, Glessen, Gottingen, Halle, Konigs- 
berg, Marburg, Rostock, Strasburg, Tubingen, Wurtzburg—in all 20. 

Tue CLAss List for the recent Cambridge examination for women has been is- 
sued for private circulation in England. Atter this year it will be in the power of 
the Syndicate to publish the list and the names of candidates. -One hundred 
and twenty-seven candidates entered, us against eighty-four in 1870 and thirty six 
in 1869, when the examination was instituted. ‘The number of candidates actually 
examined was one hundred and seven, and of these thirty-seven failed to satisfy 
the examiners. Last year the failures were twenty-one out of seventy-two. ‘The 
proportion of success in the compulsory subjects is less this year than last, but in 
all other subjects it is greater. The “languages” group attracted many candi- 
dates, and several were successful; one lady obtains special marks of distinction in 
Latin, French, and German. In mathematics and in moral sciences candidates 
have, for the first time, earned a place in the honor classes. Five gratuities, of £0 
each, have been awarded to persons engaged in tuition or preparing for that pro- 
fession, and exhibitions of £34, £20, and £1P have also been awarded. 
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Query QBox. 


We take out only a portion of the contents of the Box this month. Will our 
correspondents please not write on both sides of their paper for the Box? 

We are desired by “ Lambda,” to make the following corrections to the answers 
in the December number: 

Ans. 45. Fifth line, and following: Dividing by p, 1 +f cde howd 06. 

Sixth line, for 10(166)¢ read 10(1.06)¢ 

Ans. 49. Third line, should be, 1,323=1, 200(1+2 - 


e 
Fourth line, —105=1+ 55, should read 1.05=1+.%,, [Ans. “49” is a mis- 
print.] 
Ans. 46, Sixth line from bottom should read, let e=angle abd. The following 


be x sine 20° 57’ 


line should read tang, efd=;—_-—_., |, —. —— 
8. of be cos. 20° 57’ x sine 2 


ANSWERS. 

24. Is it ever Monday all over the earth at the same moment? 

Reply to B. R. A—When I gave my first answer to number 24, I did not think 
that you would turn the globe so as to make my answer incorrect. After reading 
yours, I found it necessary to give other reasons, in order to make true what I had 
stated the first time, viz., “It is never Monday all over the earth at the same mo- 
ment.” [We believe this places our correspondents all right—Eps ] 

‘ a2—yr=rd; | 

44, epee to find 2 and y. 

Make the following substitutions: 

e=v+2. (1) 

y=v—z. (2) 

Then zx y=2v. (3) 

And 2—y?=(v=2)?—(v—2)?=402. 

‘From (a), 402=24 or e=* (4) 

Substituting this value of z in equa. (1): 
We have a=v+% (5) and y=r—4 (6) 

Putting the values of z and y, as above, and the value of 7+y in eq. (8), in eq. 
(b), we have, (0+) (e—)+20=47. (7) 

Reducing (7), and transposing, we have, v* + 20°—47v?—36=6. 

Factoring, (v?+ 80? +0+6) (e—6)=0. 

Hence o—6=0, and »=6. 

From (5) and (6) we can now get the values of (x) and (y). 

fox: 
Ly=5. 
Second Solution. x’—y’?=24. (1) 
ry+u+y=4i7. (2) 
Multiply equation (1) by 2, 22°—2y?=48. (8) 
And 2a°—2y?—1=47. (4) x 


W.E. A. 
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Equate (4) and (2) 22°—2y°’—1l=zy+a+y. 

Transpose and arrange terms 22?—a(y+1)=2y?+y+1. : 
Multiply both sides by 8 and add (y+1)* to both sides, 

162?—82(y+ 19+ (y+1)?=17y? +10y+9; 

And 4¢—(y+1)= V17y?+10y+9; 

Whence e=}(y+1)+ 3 vity?+10y+9; (5) 


47—y 
9) »— * 
From (2) ea eS | (6) 





Equate (5) and (6) "== 4(y+1) 43 v Ti F10G 9, 

By transposing, expanding and uniting we get y*+2y?+24y? + 142y—2,185 _§. 

By the rule of the signs there is only one positive root to this equation, and the 
factors of the absolute term without regard to signs are 5 x 19 « 23, hence there can 
not be 4 commensurable roots. If 5 is really a root of this equation, the equation 
is divisible by y—5, which we find to be the case. Hence y=3 is the only possi- 
tive root, and by substituting in equation (1) we get 7=7—LAMBDA. 


55. “ Were the world on fire, woe worth the day.” How should the indicated 
words be parsed?—L. A. Prapt. Glenbeulah. 


I submitted the grammatical question (No. 55), “ Were the world on fire, woe 
worth the day,” to my class. At first there was a division of sentiment—some 
deeming “on fire” an adverbial phrase of manner, modifying the verb; while 
others judged it an adjective phrase, modifying the subject. This latter opinion 
was accepted by the class, on the ground that the state of the subiect and not the 
manner of the act is expressed. In regard to the word “worth,” they referred to 
the dictionary, and found that it was derived from a Saxon word, signifying to be, 
and parsed it accordingly. There was a question as to its mode, whether impera- 
tive or potential. The’ potential was accepted. Like other elliptical expressions it 
may be construed differently —A. F. N., Pewaukee. 

Second Answer.— On fire” is a prepositional phrase, composed of the preposi- 
tion on, and the noun fire; used to show the state of the world. Worth is an irreg- 
ular, transitive verb, subjunctive mood, present tense, ete—I. W. B., Janesville. 

Third Answer.—The words on fire,I call a descriptive adjective, modifying 
world. Worth is derived from the Anglo-Saxon word, weordhan, which is new the 
German word werden, signifying to become. In the present sentence, therefore, 
worth is a verb in the imperative mood, day being in oblique case, or Latin dative. 
—B.R. A., Kilbourn City. 

56. What is gender? 

Gender is that modification of a substantive whicli is used to indicate sex.—A. 
F.N. 

Second Answer.—I see no room for argument here, if the question has reference 
to the English language. Gender denotes sez, or the absence of sex.—B. R. A. 

57. A agrees to work at twelve dimes per day, but to pay two dimes per day for 
board if he was idle. At the end of twenty days he had earned as many dollars as 
he had worked days. How many days had he worked? 


Since he received 12 dimes for each day he labored, +2 of time labored==dollars 
he received, and 7, of time he was idle=dollars forfeited. Hence 42 of time la- 
bored—,’; of time idle=labored. Now multiply each fraction by 5, and wé have 
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6 times days labored—one time days he was idle=5 times days he labored; hence 
the days he‘labored and the days idle are equal, gr 10 each.—B. R. A. 

Second Solution —Let wv denote the days he worked, and 20—z2 the days he was 
idle, If he received 12 dimes or § dollars for every day he wof&ed, then he re- 


ceived for x days’ work ®” dollars. If he had to pay 2 dimes or + doll. per day for 
5 
wW— 


board when he was idle, he had then to pay for 20—z2 idle days, ' Be dollars. 


At the end of 20 days, he had left, after paying his board for the idle days, 
ba _—" dollars, which must be equal to a days. By solving the eqnation, we find 
vo 0 


that 2v=10, the number of days he had worked, 


Odds and Gnods. 


Tre La Crosse Republican estimates that there are 2,000 women working in the 
fields in Wisconsin. 

Miss Puenrs says there is no use quarreling with a woman, the press, a railroad 
company or the telegraph. 

Mrs. STANTON’s advice about choosing a wife is: “Always look for a girl with 
good teeth, for the teeth are a sample of every bone in the fair one’s body,” 


THE AMOUNT spent last year in this country for ministers, churches and mis- 
sions, home and foreign, was about $8,900,000, and for artificial flowers $15,000,000, 


A FEW IRON NAILS placed in the vase with flowers will keep the water sweet and 
the. flowers fresh. This from the sulphur eliminated from the plants comb‘ning 
with the iron. 


ATA RECENT Sabbath school concert a little boy stood up to say his “ piece,” and 
forgetting the words of the text, hesitated a moment, then with all the assurance 
possibie, said: “ Blessed are the shoemakers.” 


CLERGYMEN IN THE UNrrep STATES.—The number of clergymen in the United 
States is put at 91,000, and their average salary at $700, which is a tolerably small 
sum, considering the ordinary dimensions of a minister’s family. 


THE following incident was told me the other day by a resident, who vouches 
for the truth of it: A rat, nearly white with age, and blind, was frequently seen 
led to the water by a young rat, by means of a straw, of which the old rat held one 
end, and the young rat the other. This incident corroborates a similar statement, 
given by Jesse in his * Gleanings of Natural History.”—Nature. 


AN INGENIOUS AUTHOR asserts that the length of a man’s life may be estimated 
by the number or pulsations he has the strength to perform. Thus allowing sev- 
enty for the common age of man, and sixty pulses in a minute for the common 
measure of pulsesin a temperate perso, the number of pulsations in his whole 
life would amount to 12,207,520,000; but if by intemperance he forces his blood 
into a more rapid motion, so as to give seventy-five pulses ina minute, the same 
number of pulses would be completed in"fifty-six years; consequently his life would 
be reduced fourteen years, 


THERE are in the United States no less than 13,000 professional dentists, who 
earn aggregate incomes of tweuty-four million dollars. Their annual expendi- 
tures for materials, ete¢., amount to about two millions, and their aggregate ofiice- 
rents to three millions more, leaving nineteen’ million dollars as the net income of 
the profession. This also supports seven dental periodicals, having an aggregate 
circulation of twelve thousand copies. There are nine dental colleges, from which 
1,807 persons have graduated; ‘and although Europe abounds in dentists, yet den- 
tal colleges do not exist abroad, 
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Count ETIQUETTE IN SouTH TAROLINA.—The rigid observance of an old Eng- 
lish rule in South Carolina courts, and a neglect of the same on the part of Mr. 
Petigru, gave rise to the following passage: “Mr. Petigru,” said the judge, “you 
have on alight coat. You can’t speak.” Petigru replied: ‘“ May it please the 
bench. I conform strictly to the law. Let me illustrate: The law says that the 
barrister shall wear a black gown and coat, and your honor thinks that means a 
black coat?” “Yes,” said the judge. “ Well the law says the sheriff shall wear 
a cocked hat and sword. Does your honor hold that the sword must be cocked as 
well as the hat?” He was permitted to go on. 





Mew Mublications. 
BOOKS. 
THe TeEACHER’s MANUAL. By Hrram Orcutt, Principal of Tilden Ladies’ Semi- 
nary. Boston: Thompson, Bigelow & Brown. 270 pages, 16 mo. 

Mr. Orcutt is well known in this and probably in all the states, by his little book 
entitled “ Hints to Teachers, or Gleanings from School-Life Experience,’ of which 
we scattered many copies abroad, when before connected with the Journal. The 
present volume treats upon the discipline of the school, and upon the teacher’s 
qualifications and work. The anthor’s long experience leads him to attach much 


importance to “discipline,” by which is meant more than government. We com- 
mend this little volume most heartily, as containing really multum in parvo. 


THe AMERICAN ELocurionist AND DRAMATIC READER. By Josepi A. Lyons, A. 
M., with an Introduction on Elocution and Vocal Culture, by Rev. M. B. Brown, 
A.M., of the University of Notre Dame. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
430 pp., 12 mo. 

The selections in this book are marked by a wide range and freedom from any- 
thing likely to be offensive to political or religious prejudices, and being made with 
good judgment and good taste, are well adapted to general use. The introductory 
treatise on elocution and vocal culture presents an ‘elaborate dissertation upon the 
nature of the voice and the several organs of speech, while the suggestions as to 
vocal culture are excellent, and are accompanied with ‘suitable exercises. All this 
is followed by an “ isthetic view of Elocution,” and cuts, aptly illustrating the 
various expressions of the hand, positions of the feet, and attitudes and gestures. 
Besides the intrinsic merits of the work, it is beautifully printed. 


CrorcE SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Selected by B.N. Manin, of the 
University of New York. Published by Sheldon & Co., New York: pp. 223, 12 
mo. Price $2.00. 

The selections here given extend from the early part of the seventeenth century 
to the present time, and embrace.extracts from about two hundred and fifty au- 
thors—reaching from Roger Williams, Cottton Mather, John Winthrop and F. 
ere: down to such ‘living celebrities as Bryant, Sumner, Greeley, Bayard 

Taylor, Beecher Stowe and Bret Harte. A mere morsel from each is all that 
could be given in one small volume, but these generally bring the flavor of the 
writer, if he had any, and afford some idea of the extent, character and progress of 
our: literature; showing that with each decade it becomes more varied, versatile 
and distinctively American. 


PARsER’s' MANUAL; For Schools and Private Students. By Jomn WiILurams, A. 

M. Wilson, Hinkle & Co.,Cincinnati and New York. 

This book is designed to supply an acknowledged want in the ordinary text- 
books in English Grammar. It is to those books what arithmetical examples are 
to common arithmetic; and the benetit, in either case is, that it furnishes ready 
means for that thorough and complete drill, without which the labor of both teach- 
er and pupil is abortive. The author has met this want in a judicious manner, and 
is evidently weil aware at what points pupils in grammar are most apt to be weak. 
The book is beautifully printed, and contains 264 12 mo. pages. 
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ZESTHETICS, OR THE ScreNnceE oF BEAuty. By Jown Bascom, Professor in 
Williams College. New York and Chicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 1872. 
This book is in the form of lectures. The tone is sometimes a little dogmatic, 

and the style not always a model of “ beauty”; nevertheless, the subject is well 

and thoroughly discussed, and the author has given us as good a text-book, on the 
whole, as we have, and has done good service towards reducing esthetics to the 
categories of a science. The work is used, we believe, in our State University. 


A TREATISE ON PuncTUATION. By JoHN Wiison. (Twentieth edition.) Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co., New York and Chicago. 

This is the only complete and exhaustive manual on pnnctuation that has been 
issued in this country; in fact it is without any important rival. It is by a 
practical printer, now deceased, and may be considered the supreme authority on 
the subject, which is by no means unimportant. A great deal may depend upon 
a comma, as well as upon a coupling between cars. <A valuable appendix to the 
book treats upon capitals, abbreviations, signs, preparation of copy and proof 
reading. 


THE ScHOLAR’s COMPANION; containing Exercises in Orthography, Derivation and 
Classification of English Words. By Rurus W. BatLEy. New edition—re- 
vised. Philadelphia: E. I. Butler & Co., 1871. 

The’ three parts of this useful book embrace: First, words requiring particular 
attention as to orthography and orthaepy, equivocal words, and words liable to be 
mis-spelled or misused. Second,the composition and derivation of words. Third, 
synonyms. These several subjects are copiously and judiciously treated; and the 
peculiar information which the book is designed to impart is quite too much neg- 
Jected in our schools and by our teachers. 


A WoMaAn’s PILGRIMAGE TO THE Hony LAND; OR PLEASANT DAys ABROAD—being 
notes of a tour through Europe and the East. By Mrs. SrerpHEN M. GRISWOLD. 
Is a charmingly written book, by a lady who kept her eyes and ears open in her 

journeyings. Many of her descriptions are quite graphic and lend a new interest 

to places and events which have been described by other pens. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. It is sold by subscription only, and is published by J. B. Burr, 

Hyde & Co., Chicago, Ill., and Hartford, Conn. We do not wonder that agents are 

selling a large number of copies of the work. 


“TALF-Hours with MODERN SCIENTISTS,” contains the first five numbers of the 
University Scientific series, which have been noticed heretofore in our columns. 
These lectures or addresses are of permanent scientific value, not ephemeral in 

their nature. Profs. Huxley, Sterling, Barker, Cope and Tyndall are represented 

inthem. Price $1.50. This is a book that can be most earnestly recommended. 

Published by C. C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S Drawina Books—New Series, No.1. Woolworth, Ainsworth &* 


Co., New York and Chicago. 

We are glad to see this New Series. In nothing is a revolution more needed 
than in the general neglect of Drawing among schools and teachers. The time is 
not far distant when for a teacher not to be able to teach drawing, or at least prac- 
tice it successfully, will be considered a contradiction in terms. So far as we can 
judge, these Drawing Books are very superior of their kind. We have an impres- 
sion, however, that the true way to teach the art is to require pupils to draw from 
actual objects, rather than to imitate drawings or lithographs. But we must get to 
that by degrees. ‘To obtain these admirable Drawing Books, address the Publish- 
ers, at 517, State Street, Chicago. 


“Witson, HinkLe & Co.’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE has been received. To 
those of our readers who are wont to think New England still stands far ahead of 
the rest of the country in educationa! matters, we would commend an examination 
of this catalogue, which may be had on application to the publishers, at Cincin- 
nati. Printed in the most beautiful manner, containing the names of some of the 
very best publications now before the public, and covering slmost the whole ground 
of instruction, except the classics and foreign languages; this little book is a 
fitting exhibit of that peculiar enterprise and tact which have enabled the pub- 
lishers, with true Western enthusiasm, to enter the lists with, and so soon to rival, 
our old and long established houses in the East.”-—Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 
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“ SERVING OUR GENERATION, AND Gop’s GUIDANCE IN TRUTH,” contains two ser- 
mons preached by the venerable and honored Dr. Woo.sey, late President of 
Yale College. 


They are rot dry discourses, but eloquent, practical and suggestive. We wish 
every college student in the land could read them. Published by C. C. Chatfield 
& Co., New Haven, Conn. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF Scrioon 
AND COLLEGIATE T'Ex'? BOOKS, published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, in 
New York and Chicago. 

This beautiful Cataiogue, wh ch we have not before noticed, and which might 
almost do as a holiday gift, calls attention,in a very pleasing way, to the numerous 
text-books, etc., published by this enterprising and successfui firm. The great 
popularity, throughout the country, of the “American Educational Series,” as the 
publishers justly claim, is su licient evidence of its value. For a copy of the 
Catalogue, address the Firm, 273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 


Prices’ PatENT ARITHMETICAL ScHoon CHART.—The primary object of this 
Chart is to furnish the school-room with ready made Blackboard Exercises, com- 
prising complete and graded series of examples for drill and practice in the Fun- 
damental Rules of Arithmetic, embracing Numeration, Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication and Division, together with special exercises in reading and writing va- 
rious and difficult combinations of numbers. As a time and Jabor-saving machine 
-—“and time is money,”—the use of this Chart saves the time and the labor of 
writing thousands of examples on the slate or blackboard, and therefore enables 
students to acquire both accuracy and rapidity in all the common applications of 
the science of numbers in a short period. Each Chart is accompanied with direc- 
tions for use. All who use it pronounce it complete. Address A. Hl. ANDREWs & 
Co., sole manufacturers, 119 West Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 


+ 


PERIODICALS. 

EcLEcTIC MAGAZINE FOR 1872, of Foreign Literature, Science and Art.—Estab- 
lished in 1844, the WHelectic enters with the January number upon the twenty- 
eighth year of its existence. This fact alone speaks much for the character of the 
publication, for no magazine could have lived so long amid the fierce rivalry and 
competition to which it has been subjected without possessing a high degree of 
merit and meeting a well-defined want; but it is not too much to say, that during 
all these years the Zelectic has been recognized as the ablest exponent in America 
of that vast intellectual activity which finds expression in the periodical literature 
of Europe. This literature, and especially that of England,is of a character and 
influence which is equalled nowhere else in the world. The pian of the Helectiec is 
to select from the field thus outlined, all those articles, Essays, Reviews, Tales, 
Stories, and Biographical Sketches, which are likely to prove entertaining, in- 
structive, and permanently valuable; and it commends itself especially to that 
great body of intelligent readers who seek profit as well as amusement in solid 
and healthful literature. Besides the longer articles, which themselves represent 
every variety of subject, the Helectic has five Editorial Departments:—Literary Ne- 
tices, Foreign Literary Notes, Science, Art,and Varieties. These Departments are re- 
markable for the fullness and ability with which they cover their respective fields, 
and they are a feature peculiar to the Helectic. The volumes for 1872 will be not less 
attractive than those which have preceded them. The same sources will be drawn 
upon which have filled its pages in the past, and the same eminent names will 
guarantee the value of its articles; but it is believed that, with increasing facili- 
ties and increasing patronage, the coming volumes will be more thoroughly repre- 
sentative than ever before of the best intellectual progress of the time. Terms: 
Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $5; two copies one year, $9; five copies, 
one year, $20. Agents wanted to get up clubs. Address E. R. Pelton, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN For 1872—Twenty SEVENTH YEAR—This splendid 
Weekly, greatly enlarged and improved, is ove of the most useful and interesting 
journals ever published. Every number is beautifully printed on fine paper, and 
elegantly illustrated with original engravings, representing New Inventions, Novel- 
ties in Mechanics, Manufactures, Chemistry, Photography, Architecture, Agricul- 
ture, Engineering, Science and Art. Farmers, Mechanics, Inventors, Engineers, 
Chemists, Manufacturers of all professions or trades, will find the Scientific Amer- 
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ican of great value and interest. It practical suggestions will save hundreds of 
dollars to every Household, Workshop and Factory in the land, besides affording a 
Continual Source of Valuable Instruction. ‘The editors are assisted by many of 
the ablest American and European writers, and having access to all the leading 
Scientific and Mechanical Journals of the world, the columns of the Scéentific 
American are constantly enriched with the choicest information. 

An official list of all the patents issued is published weekly. The yearly num- 
bers of the Scientific American make two splendid volumes of nearly one thousand 
pages, equivalent in size to four thousand ordinary book pages. Specimen copies 
sent free. Terms, 3 a year; $1.56 half year; clubs of ten copies for one year, $2.50 
each, $25. 

Laipprncotr’s MAGAZINE.—With the number for January, this magazine enters 
upon anew volame. The number of pages is increased, enabling the conductors 
to furnish an additional amount of popular reading in the best and most emphatic 
sense. In addition to the shorter articles by well known writers, the foilowing 
uttractive serial works will be published during the year: A new story, by George 
MacDonald, I-L.D., author of “Alec Forbes ” “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” 
etc., to be commenced in the number for March; a charming new novel, entiti d 
“Aytoun,” by a talented American author, which is commenced in the present 
number, and Mr. Edward Whymper’s exquisitely illustrated work, “ Scrambles 
among the Alps.” Yearly subscription, $1.00. Specimen number, mailed, postage 
paid, to any address. on receipt of 25 cents. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 

ScriBNER’s Montuy.—This periodical, which is edited by J. G. HOLLAND, the 
popular author, and which has risen go rapidly in popular favor, has been enlarged, 
and will be still further improved during the coming year. Arrangements have 
been made to secure the most eminent contributors and the best illustrations, both 
at home and abroad, and the conductors promise that Scribner’s Monthly shall be 
unsurpassed in literary merit and artistic excellence by any periodical of its kind 
in the world. To our readers we would say send four doflars for one year’s sub- 
scription; or five dollars for one year’s subscription and the twelve back numbers; 
and you will be well pleased. Address ScRIBNER & Co., 654 Broadway, New York. 

Tue “OLD AND NEw,” for January, appears ina beautiful Holiday dress, making 


it attractive and pleasing to the eye, while its pages are crowded with fresh and, 


interesting matter, such as will be read with interest by all who are so fortunate as 
to obtain it. Subscribers for this valuable magazine will hear from the pens of 
those whose names alone insure something well worth the reading; and this can 
be had by all who will forward their names, enclosing four dollars, to Roberts 
Brothers, Publishers, 143 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

THE Livina AGE has just completed a volume. The first number of the new 
year and new volume contains articles by an array of eminent authors, us follows: 
A Persian Passion Play. By Matthew Arnold. The Neap Reef. Part Il. By the 
author of “ Dorothy Fox.” Philosophy of Mythology. By'Max Muiler. Story of 
the Plebiscite. Partl. By the distinguished French writers, Erckmann-Chatrain. 
The last Tournament. By ‘'ennyson. Besides shorter articles, poems, etc. The 
remarkable’story, “ ‘The Maid of Sker,” which has excited unusual attention in 
England, will be continued. The publishers invite the attention of such of their 
readers as have not yet renewed their subscriptions for 1872 to the above partial 
list of contents of this number, as an earnest of their efforts for the coming year. 
The Living age, which is published weekly, is furnished at $8 a year, post-paid, 
and contains an immense amount of good reading. Address Littell & Gay, Boston. 

APPLETON’s JOURNAL, for 1872, will continue, as the publishers assure its read- 
ers, to present a varied literature of a class that will unite entertainment with 
permanent value, and to justify its reputation as a journal of art. A brilliant 
array of writers has been secured, including J. Hawthorne, (son of the novelist), 
John Hay, R. H. Stoddard, Eugene Benson, etc., while Harry Fenn the artist, will 
furnish American landscape sketches, and a series of portraits and biographical 
sketches will be given. <Appleton’s Journal now stands at the head of its class of 
weeklies. ‘Terms: $400 a year, and new subscribers will receive back numbers 
from December 2, gratuitously, which begin a charming serial. Address D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. ' 

THE circulation of Harper’s Weekly averages 120,000 per week, and it has some- 
times, during periods of great excitement, reached the enormous figures of 250,- 
000. The circulation of the Monthly is over 130,000. 











